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5577. Abe, M. Uber die Transformation des 
Bewusstseins. (On the transformation of conscious- 
ness.) Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1935, 3, 169-186.— 
The author inquires into the changing construction 
of the thought-form by the method of repeated 
reproduction.—M. Abe (Sendai). 

5578. Alberti, J. L. Proporcionalismo dindmico 
en psicologia. (Dynamic proportionality in psy- 
chology.) Rev. Med. leg. Jur. med., 1936, 2, 177-191. 
—The thesis that all mental phenomena are accom- 
panied by proportional forms of physicochemical 
behavior is supported by a review of the findings of 
electrophysiologists, beginning with the measurement 
of the speed of the nervous impulse by Helmholtz 
in 1850. Several principles are derived: (1) there is 
no psychical phenomenon without a stimulus, either 
external or internal; (2) there is no mental phe- 
nomenon without physiological behavior, although 
the latter may be covert rather than explicit; and 
(3) there is proportionality between all mental and 
physiological activity—R. M. Bellows (Occupa- 
tional Research Program). 

5579. Brown, J. F. On the use of mathematics 
in psychological theory. Psychometrika, 1936, 1, 
77-90.—The purpose of this paper is to call to the 
attention of the mathematical psychologist certain 
mathematical procedures which may be used in the 
construction of psychological theories. The sections 
contained in this issue of the journal introduce certain 
geometrical conceptions applicable to psychological 
theory and give reference to their use in the investiga- 
tion of concrete problems by the hypothetico-deduc- 
tive method. The ‘psychological field’’ is discussed 
as a “space’’ construct to which descriptions of 
psychological behavior may be ordered.—R. W. 
Russell (Peabody). 

5580. Bruno, F. [Ed.] Revista colombiana de 
biologia criminal. Bogota.—A new journal devoted 
to the biology, anthropology, endocrinology, and 
psychology of the criminal; psychiatry, legal medicine, 
penology, and prison management. The editor is 
at the Penitenciaria Central, Bogota.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

5581. Craig, R. A simple device for short photo- 
graphic exposures. Science, 1936, 84, 296.—In this 
device a short light exposure is obtained by con- 
trolling the duration of illumination instead of 
controlling shutter speed. A disk provided with a 
slot is driven by a motor at a known speed. In the 
exterior of the box in which the apparatus is contained 
a window is cut in line with the source of illumination 
To furnish light a photoflash lamp is used. Then, 
since the time required for the lamp to attain maxi- 
mum intensity, the areas of the window and disk 


openings, and the speed of the motor are known, it 
is possible to set the slot in the disk so that it allows 
light to pass through at the time of maximum in- 
tensity of the lamp. By the time the slot again 
coincides with the window in the box the flash of the 
lamp is over.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


5582. Dewey, E. L. [Ed.] Recollections of 
Richard Dewey, pioneer in American psychiatry. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xii + 173. 
$2.00.—An unfinished autobiography of one of the 
pioneers in institutional psychiatric work in the 
United States. List of publications —D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


5583. Drake, R. M. Work book in general psy- 
chology. St. Louis: John S. Swift Co., 1936. Pp. 85. 
$1.00 planographed, $0.80 mimeographed.—‘‘This 
work book is based on General Psychology by Gilliland, 
Morgan, and Stevens (Boston, Heath, 1935). It 


consists of 15 units: nature and purpose of psy- 
chology, the human organism, innate behavior, 
sensory processes, attention, perception, learning, 


memory, thinking, emotional behavior, mental alert- 
ness, personality, social behavior, personal efficiency 
and motivation, and mental health. Each unit is 
divided into several parts, among them true-false 
exercise, misfitting term, matching exercise, defini- 
tions, completion, enumeration exercise, question, 
and original exercise. Quizzes and a comprehensive 
final examination have been prepared and are avail- 
able with norms and keys.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


5584. Dunlap, K. Elements of psychology. St. 
Louis: Mosby, 1936. Pp. 499.—This is, in part, a 
revision of the Elements of Scientific Psychology. It 
differs somewhat from the former book in viewpoint, 
in range of subject matter, and in format. The 
author now says that psychology is “the study of 
life as the total activity of the individual animal . 
the study (or the science) of the responses of the 
individual to his environment.”’ There is a definitive 
introductory chapter, followed by chapters dealing 
with the senses, the bodily mechanism, types of 
response, perceptual responses, thought and thought 
content, feeling and affects, learning, psychological 
measurements, individual differences, and maladjust- 
ment and readjustment. This book has twice as 
many illustrations as the former one. Most of the 
old illustrations, including the diagrammatic presenta- 
tions of neural function, are retained. Each chapter 
concludes with notes elaborating on certain points 
in the text and with a few selected annotated refer- 
ences. There is a glossary at the end of the book.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


5585. Ghosh, B. C. Theories and levels of con- 
sciousness. Indian J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 87-100.— 
The author allocates the areas of investigation and 


629 








study by modern psychologists to five regions: 
(1) the field of cognition and conation, represented by 
the older psychologists; (2) the field of work, repre- 
sented by the purposivists, the sensationalists and 
existentialists, and the Gestaltists; (3) the field of 
the deeper subconscious, represented by the psycho- 
analysts; (4) the field of organismic activities that 
have not risen to the conscious or even unconscious 
levels, represented by the behaviorists; and (5) the 
field of the ‘‘non-living, material energies and activi- 
ties organized and utilized by life while it holds 
possession of the material elements of the body,” 
represented by the “electron-proton-neutron pioneers 
of a physicist psychology already delving and garner- 
by day cutting the ground under the 
behaviorists.’" He pleads for a synthesis of the 
findings of the workers in all five zones and presents a 
chart of the static and dynamic theories of conscious- 
ness; he also attempts a reconciliation of all of them, 
postulating in support of his proposition six phases of 

sness.—L. A. Avertil (Worcester Teachers 
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College 
5586. Gruender, H. Appendices to Experimental 
Psychology. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1936. Pp. 442c- 
Experimental 


442dd.—In response to criticisms of 
Psychology published in 1932, the author has written 
appendices on the following subjects: the monocular 


perception of direction and the famous experiments 
of Stratton: geometrical illusions; and the so-called 
discrepancies between space as it is and space as it 
appears in binocular vision.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 
Hoffmann, H. F. Die Schichttheorie, eine 
Anschauung von Natur und Leben. (The stratum 
a view of nature and life.) Stuttgart: 1935. 
Pp. 103.—Hoffmann’s stratum theory is built purely 
on the facts of life and nature. The fundamental 
drives of life are the oldest original possession of all 
living creatures. The mind is the newest acquisition, 
which even in ontogeny ripens at first gradually. 
Between the two is the soul, the layer of the striving 
feelings, which ontogenetically precedes the develop- 
ment of mind. Soul and mind would be lifeless and 
therefore inimical to life, if they were not founded 
upon the primordial drives of life, and mind without 
soul would be a bloodless phantom. In Chapter V 
the author, a practical psychiatrist, works all the 
more significant psychiatric and type-psychology 
results into his system, to smooth the way for a 
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synthetic organization of his specialty. 
(Leipzig 

5588. Holzer, W. Beitrige zur Methodik der 
Aktionsstromforschung mit Braunschen Rdédhren. 
(Contributions to the method of action current study 
with Braun tubes.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1936, 
238, 1-13.—A time marker, stimulator, and amplifier 
are described for use with the cathode ray oscillo- 
graph.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

5589. Jones, E. W. Bibliography of the writings 
of Raymond Dodge. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 47, 
No. 212, xix-xxiv.— K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 

5590. Maiti, H. P. Modern psychology and phi- 
losophy. Indian J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 17-30.—This 


GENERAL 


presidential address before the 1935 Indian Philo- 
sophical Congress notes several points of contact 
between contemporary psychology and philosophy, 
notably in connection with philosophical tendencies 
within psychology; the a priori character of the basic 
assumptions of the purposive psychologists, the 
behaviorists, the Gestaltists, et al.; the possibility 
of philosophical psychology as a branch of psycho- 
logical inquiry; and the possibility of a psychology of 
philosophies.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 

5591. May, M. A. Contributions of Professor 
Raymond Dodge to the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 47, No. 212, xii—xviii. 
—K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 

5592. Metfessel, M. Student’s guide for demon- 
strations of psychological experiments. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1936. Pp. 170. $1.50.—The author 
presents a revision of his earlier student's guide as a 
further attempt to develop the fundamentals of 
scientific psychological methodology at the under- 
graduate level. The manual is sectioned into units 
dealing with sensation, attention, perception, learn- 
ing, memory, thought, feeling and emotion, intelli- 
gence, and personality. A “description of motion- 
picture films and phonograph records”’ has been added 
to the section on “keys” and ‘materials to be pre- 
sented when demonstrations are given.’’ References. 

-R. W. Russell (Peabody). 

5593. Miles, W. R. An early eye-movement 
photograph. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 47, No. 212, 
XXX-xxxvi.—A reproduction and description of the 
earliest successful eye-movement photograph made 
by Dodge in November, 1899, with Mrs. Dodge 
acting as subject.—K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 

5594. Mourgues, R. Une découverte scientifique; 
la durée bergsonienne. (A scientific discovery; 
Bergsonian duration.) Rev. phil., 1935, 60, 350-367. 
—The author declares that it is to Bergsonian thought 
that we owe the creation of a fundamental concept 
of contemporary biology, that of duration. Since 
1889 Bergson has distinguished physical time from 
duration or biological time. Duration, an idea 
accessible to objective experimental verification and 
to human knowledge, gives a real meaning to biology, 
the science of life. A bibliography of 21 titles com- 
pletes the study.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

5595. Pascal, J. I. Am improved perimeter- 
campimeter. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1936, 16, 
103—105.—Novel features of this perimeter include a 
fixation target which can be varied in size, form, and 
color by simple manipulation of two rotating disks 
and which is seen reflected in a mirror placed at the 
center of the perimeter arc. This increases attention 
value of the target, requires more accurate fixation 
to keep the reflected target visible, facilitates fixation 
by placing the target at twice the distance of the arc, 
and provides a means of testing for central color 
scotomas. The moving test object is a small housing 
containing an electric bulb and two superimposed 
revolving disks providing for changes in size and color 
of the luminous object. No general illumination is 
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provided, but the test object is necessarily of constant 
brightness in all parts of the field. Tests can be made 
under conditions of light or of dark adaptation.— 
M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

5596. Rashevsky, N. Mathematical biophysics 
and psychology. Psychometrika, 1936, 1, 1-26.—The 
author believes that the time has come for an attempt 
at a purely theoretical biophysical psychology. The 
present goal is to develop biophysical psychology on 
the basis of postulates which are not yet directly 
reducible to the fundamental postulates of cell bio- 
physics. However, the mathematical deductions 
derived from such a development will constitute a 
body of mathematical biophysics which will remain 
intact regardless of future shifts in fundamental 
concepts. The present study investigates the theo- 
retical consequences of the assumption of two different 
kinds of substances, an excitatory and an inhibitory, 
which may influence the excitatory and inhibitory 
action of one neural element on the other.—R. W. 
Russell (Peabody). 

5597. Schlosberg, H. An ‘“‘apparent movement” 
puzzle. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 524.—Description 
of a small and inexpensive toy of interest to psy- 
chologists because it utilizes the phi phenomenon. 
The toy appeared on the market under the name 
““Yogi,’’ and may be obtained from the F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. stores or from the Franco-American 
Novelty Co., 1209 Broadway, N. Y.—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

5598. Schneider, C. S. [Ed.] A bibliography of 
philosophy, 1935. J. Phil., 1936, 33, 450-504.— 
‘This bibliography is a continuation of that published 
in Nos. 17 and 18 of this Journal in the years 1934 and 
1935 (31, 449-504; 32, 449-504) and is intended to 
supplement the forthcoming bibliography for the years 
1902-1932 sponsored by the American Philosoph- 
ical Association and edited by Emerson Buchanan. 
It covers the scholarly philosophical literature pub- 
lished during 1935 in English, French, German, and 
Italian, with occasional works in other languages. 
Only a few of the more important translations and 
new editions have been included. Reviews have been 
excluded. Items omitted or received too late for 
inclusion in the 1934 installment are included here."’ 
E. T. Mitchell (Texas). 

5599. Stansbury, P. W. Raymond Dodge at 
Wesleyan: characterizations by former students. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 47, No. 212, xxv—xxviii.— 
K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

5600. Vaughn, W.F. General psychology. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran, 1906. Pp. 611. $2.50.— 
“In our study of the human being We shall 
be interested in the world of subjective facts, which 
we call the mental life, as well as in the world of 
objective facts, which we designate as behavior.” 
“It does not seem wise to limit ourselves to any single 
school. Consequently, in our study of ex- 
perience and behavior we shali draw upon all the 
schools so that we may gain an adequate picture of 
human nature, in the conviction that a better under- 
standing of the conscious life will promote a better 
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control over behavior.’’ The book is divided into 
five parts: (1) Introduction. (2) Orientation. Psy- 
chology as science and psychological points of view 
are discussed. (3) The physical mechanism. Under 
this heading the author includes sensory equipment, 
the nervous system, and motor equipment. (4) De- 
termining tendencies. Here are taken up the im 
portance of bias, fundamental urges and the formation 
of habits. (5) Effective adaptation. In this third of 
the book are considered attending and perceiving, 
remembering and anticipating, mental conflict, 
thinking, and intelligent adjustment. 18 pages are 
devoted to projects and 37 pages to experiments for 
students to perform.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


5601. Wiener, N. The role of the observer. 
Phil. Sci., 1936, 3, 307-319.—Observation does not 
merely accept objects as they are but adds something 
to them. That objects set up by the dramatist, the 
painter, and the novelist are somewhat “‘idealized”’ or 
otherwise distorted is well known. But even in the 
realm of physics the act of observation somewhat 
affects the object observed; for visual observation 
requires a certain quantum of light, and light of high 
enough frequency to make possible a satisfactory 
resolution appreciably aflects the momentum of 
the particles. Thus we partly remake our world by 
the process of observing it. All we can say about 
any of the generalizations in our thinking—even 
about the laws of the most exact of the sciences—is 
that “they merely constitute an intelligible state 
ment of the manner in which our observations and 
the readings of our instruments hang together.”’ 
Thus all science is in process; our universals move 
from vagueness toward definition only asymptotically. 
—C. C. Peters (Pennsylvania State). 

5602. Wilbur, K. M. A method for the measure- 
ment of activity of small animals. Science, 1936, 84, 
274.—A cage is suspended from a spring and con 
nected at the center of the bottom to a work adder by 
a string. Any movement turns the ratchet wheel of 
the adder, which in turn is connected to a kymograph 
writing pen. The slope of the kymograph line indi 
cates rate of movement, and the height of the line is 
proportional to the amount of activity. The author 
has used the apparatus with chicks and states that 
it can be modified for use with larger animals.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 5693, 5722, 5898. } 
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5603. [Anon.] Why we see like human beings. 
New York: Better Vision Institute, Inc., 1936. Pp. 
128.—A comprehensive popular treatise on the 
development and function of the eyes and vision, 
particularly intended for use in the classroom in 
connection with the charts prepared by the Better 
Vision Institute. Pertinent questions are to be 
found at the end of each chapter. The factual 
material has been collected from the following sources: 
biology, zoology, physiology, physics (optics), vision 
specialists, inventors and designers of optical instru- 
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ments, and museums of natural history.—R. J. 
Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 


5604. Auersperg, A. P., & Buhrmester, H. C. Ex- 
perimenteller Beitrag zur Frage des Bewegtsehens. 
(Experimental contribution to the question of the 
seeing of a moved object.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1936, 
66, 274-309.—When a regular figure is moved in a 
circle with increasing velocity there appears a succes- 
sion of phases in each of which a well-defined figure in 
circular motion is seen. The authors hold that each 
configuration can be conceived only as the product 
of an act of composition of successively aroused parts 
or ‘‘members."’ Such an act brings about a temporal 
overlapping of the members. A point of view toward 
the temporal nature of biological occurrences is pre- 
sented and discussed in accordance with principles 
developed from the work of Weizsacker.—F. W. Irwin 
(Pennsylvania 

5605. Bartley, S. H. The relation of retinal 
illumination to the experience of movement. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1936, 19, 475-485.—The present experi- 
ments consist in the manipulation of the relative 
amounts of stimulation given the various parts of the 
retina to show that perceived movement begins in the 
region of the visual field corresponding to the portion 
of the retina most intensely stimulated and proceeds 
to other parts of the field corresponding to less in- 
tensely stimulated parts, which is to be expected 
from the shorter latency in response to strong stimu- 
lation than to weak. The part played in the temporal- 
spatial succession in the discharge of the sense cells 
by the possible intrinsic latency differences of the rods 
and cones has not been possible to determine because 
of optical difficulties met with in attempting to 
illuminate the entire retina evenly. In the light of 
the present demonstration, there seems to be no 
difference in the role played by the retina in cases of 
‘real’’ and gamma movement. On the other hand, if 
a neural continuum is needed to provide for the 
known experience continuum in cases in which two 
separated stationary spots are so presented as to be 
seen as a single moving spot (beta movement) the 
locus of this continuum may necessarily be higher in 
the optic pathway than the retina. This is yet to be 
more fully understood by experiments on temporal 
relationships.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


5606. Boring, E. G., & Stevens, S.S. The nature 
of tonal brightmess. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 
1936, 22, 514-521.—‘‘Abraham concluded that the 
brightness of tones produced by a Seebeck siren is a 
function of the ratio of the size of the hole in the siren 
disc (7/7) to the size of the closed interval between 
holes (/)"’ and he “‘was led to suppose that brightness 
depends upon the primary wave in the complex.” 
[he present writers, using sirens in which the holes 
were ‘‘sectors, 0.75 in. in radial dimension, with the 
ends cut exactly along radii and the sides cut approxi- 
mately as arcs about the siren’s center,’’ determined 
that brightness varied directly with linear velocity 
rather than change in the H/J ratio. From the 
analysis of frequency spectra and oscillograms of 
the stimuli, and observer's reports of the density- 
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character of the sounds, it is concluded that brightness 
varies directly with the intensity and frequency of 
the stimulus, after the manner of tonal density; that 
tonal density and brightness are probably to be 
identified, and that density is the preferable term.— 
F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

5607. Brogden, W. J., Girden, E., Mettler, F. A., 
& Culler, M. Acoustic value of the several com- 
ponents of the auditory system in cats. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1936, 116, 252-261.—This is an extended 
study of the relative values of cochleae, cortex, and 
crossed and uncrossed auditory tracts. Cats were 
conditioned in a modified “squirrel cage’’ in which 
the cage is turned by the animal to prevent shock. 
Dogs were also used. Stimulus tones were 125, 1000, 
and 8000 cycles. The pistol shot method of testing 
for deafness is inadequate as shown by a guinea pig, 
with 75 db. loss by the conditioned response method, 
which showed no hearing by the pistol shot test. 
Crossed and uncrossed tracts were of approximately 
equal functional value; there was from 16 to 19 db. loss 
when only one of the four pathways to the upper 
brain centers was still open. The left cortex showed 
a slight but statistically reliable functional superiority 
to the right cortex (3.77/0.84 db.). Destruction of 
one cochlea or one cortex gave a hearing loss from 
3 to 5 db. Results thus show a high safety factor 
and confirm previous results on dogs.—T. W. Forbes 
(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

5608. Brombach, T. A. Visual fields. Fall River, 
Mass.: Distinguished Service Foundation of Optom- 
etry, 1936. Pp. 228.—Elementary introductory 
chapters suggest that this volume is intended as a 
textbook in perimetry. Brombach records form and 
motion fields, the latter representing the most 
peripheral limits at which up and down motion of a 
1 mm. object can be perceived, while form fields are 
determined by use of 5 mm. triangular and round 
objects and tend to coincide with limits for definite 
recognition of white. Color limits are determined 
as points at which 5 mm. color targets appear to 
remain well saturated. Brombach stresses the im- 
portance of determining form and motion fields of 
members of athletic teams and reports finding a 
high percentage of defects, some of which made it 
obviously desirable to shift playing positions. There 
is a detailed presentation of some 25 cases indicating 
the value of color fields in diagnosing toxic conditions. 
Brombach differentiates between conditions due to 
such toxic agents as nicotine, when defects would 
be found only late in the day, and cases of auto- 
intoxication, in which field defects could be demon- 
strated at any hour. He finds the “‘stimulative stage 
of intoxication’’ marked by general enlargement of 
fields with green interlacing or overlapping red; in 
the “‘depressive stage,’’ red overlaps blue and all color 
fields are reduced below normal limits. Ocular 
fatigue associated with muscle weakness also appears 
to yield interlacing red and blue fields —M. R. Stoll 
(Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

5609. Briining, E. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
tiber die Wirkung der Konstellation beim Lesen und 
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Héren. (Experimental investigations on the effects 
of grouping in reading and listening.) Wiirzburg: 
Mayr, 1935. Pp. 57.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
5610. Chorus, A. Iets over de ruimte-opvatting 
van blindgeborenen. (Notes on the spatial concepts 
of persons born blind.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1936, 3, 506-532.—Careful investigations on spatial 
concepts of persons blind from birth lead to the 
following conclusions: These individuals have no 
clear conception of the shapes of large or complex 


objects. This shortcoming is compensated by im- 
pressions through other sense organs, primarily 
acoustic. This synthesis is largely unconscious and 


frequently unknown to the individual. Thinking 
about objects often occurs in non-geometric terms, 
and adequate adjustment is frequently made in the 
absence of form concepts. When this sort of thinking 
becomes so habitual that form concepts are not 
acquired even when such would be easily possible, 
there occurs an interference with further mental 
development.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


5611. Clark, B. The effect of interfixation distance 
on binocular fixation movements. J. exp. Psychol., 
1936, 19, 505-512.—Using the method of eye move- 
ment photography, 1124 interfixation movements of 
11 subjects were studied for two fixation objects. 
Four interfixation distances were used for each object, 
and the interfixation distances varied between 8.57° 
and 26.42°. An examination of the records lead to the 
following conclusions: (1) There is an increase in 
the size of the corrective movements made by the 
eyes as the interfixation distance increases. (2) The 
magnitude of the divergence adjustments also in- 
creases directly as the interfixation distance increases. 
(3) The corrective adjustments occur more frequently 
for larger fixation distances. (4) During the inter- 
fixation movement the eyes move up and converge. 
The magnitude of the vertical component of the 
movement increases with the interfixation distance. 
(5) No significant difference was shown in the time 
required to complete the divergence movements after 
different interfixation movements, but the average 
vertical component of the movement was completed 
in less than one-half of the time required to complete 
the average horizontal divergence component. (6) 
There was no difference found in the way the eyes 
fixed words and dots. (7) The results give evidence 
in favor of short lines as compared to long lines for 
reading material.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


5612. Cockayne, E. A. The inheritance of opaque 


nerve fibres in the retina (papilla leporina). Brit. J. 
Ophthal., 1936, 20, 560-575.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


5613. Cohen, L. H., & Lindley, S. B. The rela- 
tionship of muscle tonus changes to vibratory sensi- 
bility. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 47, No. 212, 83-93.— 
The problem of the relationship between vibratory 
sensibility and muscle tonus was investigated by 
means of a pallesthesiometer, which consists of a rod 
driven by an electromagnet. The amplitude of the 
rod is controlled by a potentiometer. Various degrees 
of tonicity were produced in the leg muscles of several 
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subjects; vibratory thresholds were then determined 
and compared with the thresholds obtained after 
periods of rest. The results show that ‘‘the sensitivity 
to vibration is inversely related to the state of tonus 
in the limb.”’ Some clinical evidence is also presented 
to show that during the clonic phase of a Jacksonian 
seizure, when kinesthetic impulses are probably most 
frequent, the vibratory sensitivity is lost. On the 
basis of these findings the authors ‘‘subscribe to the 
view that the central connections over which kines 
thetic impulses are carried are involved in the con- 
duction of vibratory sensibility also.”"—K. F. 
Muensinger (Colorado). 

5614. Covell, W. P., & Black, L. J. The cochlear 
response as an index to hearing. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1936, 116, 524-530.—Using the average responses 
of the ears of 12 cats the cochlear response was plotted 
against the logarithm of the stimulus. A linear rela- 
tionship was found up to 150 microvolts. The maxi- 
mum response was reached at a level of 18 db. below 
that at which humans feel discomfort. It is therefore 
suggested that the threshold of feeling is lower in the 
cat. By comparing the responses with Fletcher's 
loudness curves it is concluded that loudness increases 
at a greater rate than does the cochlear response to 
tones of low pitch and that therefore the cochlear 
response is not the same as loudness. It is found 
that the interference of one tone with another depends 
on the intensity and not on the frequency of the inter- 
fering tone. Interference occurred only with high 
intensity tones; tones below this intensity summated. 
It is suggested that if the same or nearly the same 
groups of cells were being activated by the interfering 
tone and the test tone the results would be accounted 
for.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

5615. Crooks, K. B. M. Further observations on 
color blindness among negroes, with genealogic and 
geographic notes. Hum. Biol., 1936, 8, 451-458. 
Ishihara’s tests for color blindness were given to 2019 
male and 722 female American negroes, ages 7 to 70, 
and 79 males and 1 female were found to be color 
blind. Racial differences in the incidence of color 
blindness were found. Geographic location has no 
influence on the color blindness of a racial group 
The American negro is apparently a new racial entity 
with its own constant color blindness index. In men 
green blindness was found to be three times as common 
as red blindness.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


5616. Egert, H. Uber das Aufzeigen von haptische 
aufgenommenen Raumpunkten nach verinderter 
Kopfhaltung. (The designation of tactually perceived 
points in space after alteration of the head posture. ) 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1935. Pp. 30.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

5617. Ekvall, S. Kutan hyperalgesi vid ischias. 
(Cutaneous hyperalgesia in ischias.) Svenska Lédkar- 
tidn., 1936, 33, 1337-1360.—This is an account of 
tests of cutaneous pain sensations and observations 
on vegetative functional disturbances in the ischias 
syndrome, based on 359 cases during the past three 
years. The author’s special method is expounded 
and the article includes tables and figures on which 
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sensitivity areas are charted. 6 cases are discussed 
in detail. Bibliography.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


5618. Freeman, G. L. Relative adaptation times 
of the five senses. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 47, No. 
212, 94-107.—After reviewing the literature on 
adaptation times in five sensory fields the author 
concludes that it is futile to attempt to make com- 
parative statements on the basis of past researches. 
In the experiment here reported a single stimulus was 
chosen in each sense modality and its threshold value 
and a value 1 D. L. above the threshold were deter- 
mined by the method of limits. The second value 
was then used to determine the adaptation times for 
two subjects. The results permit to rank the modali- 
ties as follows: pressure, lowest time; next in order, 
taste, vision, smell, and hearing. 51 references. 
K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


5619. Grannis, U. B.. & Walker, W. W. The 
effect on tactual localization of movement during 
stimulation. /. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 417-428.- 
The problem of tactual localization was studied as 
influenced by certain types of movement, and the 
results were checked against a series of tests in which 
no movement was used. In the movement series the 
arm was swung in the distal-proximal direction 
through a fixed distance of 12 inches. One movement 
was a forward swing with the arm resting volar 
surface up, and the other was a backward swing. If, 
as others have suggested, the localization of tactual 
stimulation is correlated with reflexive movements in 
response to stimulation, then it would follow that 
arbitrary movement cutting across the response of 
the organism to any given stimulation would disrupt 
any constant tendency in localization. It would tend 
to make the scatter about the average greater and 
consequently the tendency in a given direction smaller. 
Such were the results obtained. The distal constant 
error for the movement series was smaller than that 
for the no-movement series. The transverse errors, 
both small, were in opposite directions. Also it 
would be expected that the movement cutting across 
the response would increase the gross (or average) 
error, which takes no account of the constant ten- 
dency. This is substantiated by the results. The 
average errors for both axes were larger for the 
movement than for the no-movement series.— 7. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 


5620. Grindley, G. C. The variation of sensory 
thresholds with the rate of application of the stimulus. 
II. Touch and pain. Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 27, 
189-195.—Thresholds for cutaneous touch and pain 
were measured by applying a needle point at various 
speeds to the skin of the back of the finger. It was 
found that for touch the threshold, expressed in terms 
of the extent of movement of the needle point, i.e. in 
terms of the deformation of the skin, varied markedly 
with the rate of application of the stimulus, being 
three to six times as high for slow speeds as for fast 
speeds. But for pain the threshold was independent 
of the rate of application. It is suggested that these 
results are most probably explicable in terms of the 
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different rates of adaptation of touch and pain re- 
ceptors.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

5621. Guilder, R. P., & Hopkins, L. A. The 
importance of auditory function studies in the educa- 
tional program for the auditorially handicapped child. 
Washington, D. C.: Volta Bureau, Reprint No. 452. 
Pp. 15.—The authors discuss the means for the early 
detection of hearing defects in children. They advo- 
cate periodic tests of school children by means of the 
4-A audiometer and complete audiometric and otologic 
examinations of those children who show signs of 
auditory impairment. The results of these examina- 
tions should also indicate the most appropriate 
method of educating these children. As an aid in the 
selection of the method, the authors describe their 
system of classifying audiograms and the significance 
of the several classes in terms of auditory handicap. 
(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

5622. Gurnee, H. Individual differences in sen- 
sitivity to vertical motion of the body. Psychol 
Monogr., 1936, 47, No. 212, 108-114.—The subjects 
in this experiment, 23 men and 27 women, were 
oscillated up and down a distance of 8 cm. in 8 sec., 
and given two trials of 10 oscillations each. Their 
reports as to the motions perceived showed wide 
individual variability. The correct responses ranged 
from 4% to 84%, with the median at 33%. The 
men averaged 28.0% and the women 41.5% correct 
responses; the difference between these averages was 
statistically significant—K. F. Muenzinger (Colo- 
rado). 

5623. Hartmann, A. Uber den Einfluss des 
Rhythmus auf die Flimmergrenze und ihre Beziehung 
zum Typus der Persénlichkeit. (The influence of 
rhythm on flicker threshold and its relation to per- 
sonality type.) Untersuch. Psychol. Phil., 1935, 10, 
No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5624. Hecht, S., Chase, A. M., Shlaer, S., & Haig, 
C. The regeneration of visual purple in solution. 
Science, 1936, 84, 331-333.—After referring to the 
announcement of Kuhne that visual purple in solu- 
tion, after being bleached by light, will regenerate 
some of its color in the dark, the authors state: ‘‘We 
wish to report that not only have we been able to 
confirm Kuhne’s observation, but that we have 
learned to specify some of the conditions controlling 
the regeneration of visual purple in vitro, and have 
measured its kinetics: and in addition have critically 
established the phenomenon by measuring the 
absorption spectrum of the newly formed visual 
purple.” The account of the experiment and results 
found include a detailed description of the method of 
preparing the visual purple for measurement.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

5625. Hecht, S., & Shlaer, S. The color vision of 
dichromats. I. Wavelength discrimination, bright- 
ness distribution, and color mixture. /. gen. Physiol., 
1936, 20, 57-82.—The color vision of two types of 
colorblind individuals, protanopes and deuteranopes, 
is studied. The third law of color mixture applies 
perfectly well for dichromats at all brightnesses.— 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 
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5626. Hecht, S., & Shlaer, S. The color vision of 
dichromats. Il. Saturation as the basis for wave- 
length discrimination and color mixture. J. gen. 
Physiol., 1936, 20, 83-94.—From wavelength dis- 
crimination and color mixture data, the authors 
conclude that ‘‘the spectrum for the protanope and 
deuteranope is composed of only two hues, themselves 
probably of low saturation, situated one at each end. 
Toward the center these hues decrease still more in 
saturation until they completely disappear in the 
white of the neutral point.”—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

5627. Homack, W. Uber das subjektive Abgrenzen 
von Intervallen. I. (Concerning the subjective 
discrimination of intervals. I.) Zeulenroda: Sporn, 
1935. Pp. 30.—The precision of the subjective 
registration of time intervals depends on the length 
of the intervals and the kind of demarcation. Some 
subjects are accurate from the beginning; others 
improve with practice. The absolute errors, i.e. the 
differences between the intervals reported and those 
presented, fluctuate between .02 and .05 seconds. 
When the interval is about a second, such errors are 
negligible. When it is less than a half second, they 
begin to have a strong effect. The errors are least 
with acoustic stimuli, greatest with optical. The 
lower limit for the registration of intervals bounded 
by similar stimuli is about .2 seconds. Registration 
of smaller intervals is unfavorably affected by the 
fact that two activities of the same muscle require 
at best .09 seconds.—»v. Skramlik (Jena). 

5628. Jaensch, P. A. Stauungspapille. (Papil- 
ledema.) Fortsch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 8, 387- 
398.—This article consists of a review of the work in 
the field for the years 1931-1935. The first section 
deals with publications concerned with the formation 
of the papilla; other sections are concerned with the 
differential diagnoses of papilledema, the relation of 
papilledema to brain tumors, and papilledema in 
common ailments and diseases. There is a bibliog- 
raphy.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 

5629. Kardos, L. Versuch einer mathematischen 
Analyse des Farbensehens. Nihere Bestimmung 
des funktionalen Verhaltnisses zwischen Farbener- 
lebnis und Reizgesamtheit. (Investigation of a 
mathematical analysis of the laws of color vision. 
Further determination of the functional relationships 
between color experience and stimulus totality.) 
Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1935, 66, 182-212.—M. G. Preston 
(Pennsylvania). 

5630. Kurtz, J. I. The interpretation and compari- 
son of certain near point tests. Amer. J. Optom., 
1936, 13, 344-353.—Complete findings are recorded 
for one of a group of 26 patients each of whom was 
tested 26 times. Three methods were used to deter- 
mine the negative accommodation and three others 
to determine the amplitude of accommodation. 
Results for this patient are said to be typical. Great 
variability in repeated measurements by any single 
method and marked differences between results 
obtained by diverse methods indicate the lack of 
reproducibility of determinations and the need for 
establishing norms for each of the different methods 
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of testing amplitude of accommodation.—M. R. Stoll 
(Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

5631. Lauer, A. R. An experimental study of 
glare susceptibility. Amer. J. Optom., 1936, 13, 
200-207.—The author’s conclusions, based on ob- 
servations with the glarometer and the De Silva 
apparatus, are as follows: (1) the reliability of tests 
of the susceptibility to glare is quite satisfactory; 
(2) subjects with inferior vision are much more 
susceptible to effects of glare on legibility than those 
of normal vision; (3) older subjects are more sus- 
ceptible to glare than younger subjects; (4) the 
individual subjects studied varied enormously in 
their susceptibility to glare; (5) there seems to be 
little difference between scotopic and photopic vision 
so far as susceptibility to glare is concerned at the 
level of measurement used in these studies.—R. J. 
Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 

5632. Lemon, H. B., Schlesinger, H. I., Fletcher, 
H., & MacKenzie, D. Fundamentals of acoustics. 
(Sound film.) New York: Erpi Picture Consultants, 
1934. 1 reel, 400 ft., 16mm. $50 sale.—The modifi- 
cation of sound waves by the various structures of 
the ear is emphasized in this film. The action of the 
tympanum, the ossicles, and the fluid media of the 
internal ear are clearly depicted in animation. Audi- 
tory phenomena explained or demonstrated with 
sound accompaniment include the human audibility 
range, loudness attenuation, and elimination of high 
and low frequencies in speech and music. The film 
concludes by indicating advances in communication 
which have resulted from combining our knowledge 
of sound and of electricity. The film is to be used 
with a printed guide by the first two authors called 
Sound (Univ. Chicago Press, 1934, pp. 39).—L. F. 
Beck (Oregon). 


5633. Lemon, H. B., Schlesinger, H. I., Fletcher, 
H., & MacKenzie, D. Sound waves and their sources. 
(Sound film.) New York: Erpi Picture Consultants, 
1934. 1 reel, 400 ft., 16 mm. $50 sale.—This film 
demonstrates the origin of sound waves and shows 
certain characteristics of their transmission in air. 
The relationship between periodic pressure variations 
and the auditory correlates of loudness, pitch and 
timbre is clearly portrayed by animation and accom 
panying sound effects. The similarity of the human 
vocal mechanism to an organ pipe is pointed out, 
and the structures that affect the quality of the voice 
are shown in coordinated action. The film is to be 
used with a printed guide by the first two authors 
called Sound (Univ. Chicago Press, 1934, pp. 39). 
—L. F. Beck (Oregon). ., 


5634. Morse-Peckham, R. An investigation of 
the visual efficiencies of 10,000 school children and 
the correlation of vision and scholarship. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1936, 13, 321-343.—A program is outlined 
which will involve the annual testing of some 10,000 
school children in an effort to determine how visual 
efficiency changes with age, what are the earliest 
indications of tendency toward myopia and whether 
boys or girls are more susceptible, whether poor 
schoolroom lighting can justifiably be cited as a 
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cause of increasing myopia, and how scholarship and 
reading ability correlate with visual acuity. Statistical 
analyses are presented showing conclusions indicated 
by the testing of 10,480 pupils this year. Children 
in 12 grades in 13 schools were included in the study; 
different social strata and different nationalities were 
represented. Visual defects were found to be much 
more numerous among children coming from poorer 
homes. Statistical analyses indicated: a decrease in 
visual efficiency with successive years of school life; 
an increase in astigmatism and in myopia; greater 
incidence of myopia among girls; a higher percentage 
of visually normal among the better scholars and a 
correspondingly higher percentage of visually handi- 
capped among the D students; a similar difference 
between the fast and slow readers, with the latter 
group showing a larger percentage of students with 
minor defects and actual handicaps (although about 
half of the slow readers showed normal acuity). No 
positive correlation between poor school lighting and 
incidence of myopia was indicated.—M. R. Stoll 
(Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


5635. Neet, C.C. A comparison of verbal, manual, 
and conditioned-response methods in the determina- 
tion of auditory intensity thresholds. J. exp. Psychol., 
1936, 19, 401-416.—Comparisons of the sensitivities 
of different response mechanisms to auditory stimula- 
tion, and a comparison of the sensitivities of condi- 
tioned-response types of report with ‘“voluntary”’ 
modes of response were made by comparing the 
absolute auditory intensity thresholds determined 
by (a) a verbal report, (b) a manual response, (c) a 
conditioned respiratory gasp, and (d) a conditioned 
eyelid response in 10 subjects. Results were as 
follows: (1) The verbal report yielded lower thresh- 
olds than either the manual or the conditioned 
respiratory response. (2) The manual response and 
the conditioned respiratory response yielded approxi- 
mately equivalent thresholds. (3) Thresholds deter- 
mined by the verbal report and the conditioned eyelid 
response were equivalent.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh), 

5636. Niederhoff, P. Uber die Bedeutung der 
Geschwindigkeit fiir die Gestaltwahrnehmung und 
das Sehen von Bewegungen. (The significance of 
velocity for Gestalt perception and the seeing of 
movements.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1936, 66, 213-234.— 
In the “‘palisade phenomenon” (see VIII: 4376 and 
IX: 1063), as the velocity of the front row of palings 
increases one sees first apparent movement of light 
and dark stripes, then flicker, and finally the move- 
ment of the two rows of palings themselves. The 
velocity thresholds of these three stages vary with 
the intensity of illumination and according to whether 
direct or indirect vision is employed.—F. W. Irwin 
Pennsylvania). 


5637. Oberlin, K. W. Variation in intensive sen- 
sitivity to lifted weights. /. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 
438-455.—Experiments employing the conventional 
psychophysical methods and a wide range of stimuli 
were devised in order to measure the sensitivity of 
human subjects to lifted weights. Constancy of 
kinesthetic acuity is not upheld by the findings. The 
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mode of variation in sensitivity found is what would 
be expected if the threshold values of receptors were 
approximately normally distributed.—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

5638. Pal, G. Difference limen for continuous 
change of lifted weight under different attitudes. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 123-134.—The author 
presents results of a continuation of a series of experi- 
ments reported in the same journal, Vol. 3, No. 4; 
describes the set-up of the experiment; presents the 
instructions to observers; and proposes to continue 
the paper in a later number of the journal.—L. A. 
Avertll (Worcester Teachers College). 


5639. Petri, A. Uber die Geschmacksreizwirkung 
des Glykokolls. (Concerning the gustatory stimulus 
effect of glycocol.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1935, 66, 137- 
145.—Report of an experiment on the use of glycocol 
as a stimulus for sweet and sour in gustatory experi- 
ence.—M. G. Preston (Pennsylvania). 

5640. Pressburger, E., & Sommer, I. Uber die 
Beeinflussung des Gesichtsfeldes durch labyrinthire 
Reize. (Concerning the effect of labyrinthine stimu- 
lation upon the visual fields.) v. Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1934-5, 133, 352—360.—Experimental stu- 
dies of the visual fields were made with a campimeter 
upon 28 patients having normal or pathological 
sensitivity of the labyrinths and normal or patho- 
logical conditions of the visual fields, while the 
labyrinths were being stimulated (1) by the transverse 
passage of a galvanic current across the cranium 
from ear to ear, (2) by irrigation of the ears with 
cold water, and (3) by conduction of a faradic current 
through the cranium. It is concluded that the 
contraction of the visual fields resulting from laby- 
rinthine stimulation must be regarded as a phenome- 
non of partial labyrinthine vertigo. Assuming that 
the cortical center for the labyrinth is located in the 
temporal lobe not far from the cochlear center, it is 
possible that the innervation aroused by a labyrinthine 
stimulus may pass to the labyrinthine center and 
from there may irradiate via association fibers to 
other centers in the cerebral cortex, including the 
visual center. An effect upon the visual center can 
cause a reduction in the visual acuity through the 
influence upon the macula. The concentric contrac- 
tion of the visual fields can be explained only through 
an influence of both visual centers.—H. A. Imus 
(Dartmouth). 

5641. Richter, M. Methodik und Apparatus fiir 
psychophysische Untersuchungen zur hiéheren Far- 
benmetrik. (Methods and apparatus for psycho- 
physical investigations in advanced colorimetry.) 
Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1935, 66, 66-102.—A review of 
the psychophysical methods is given together with 
a statement as to the apparatus at present available 
in the field of advanced colorimetry. The phi-gamma 
hypothesis is described with great care and particular 
attention is paid to the physical details of the ap- 
paratus, particularly in respect to color filters.—M. G. 
Preston (Pennsylvania). 

5642. Riddell, L. A. The use of the flicker phe- 
nomenon in the investigation of the field of vision. 
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Brit. J. Ophthal., 1936, 20, 380-410.—“The main 
object of this investigation was a further testing of 
Phillips’ conclusion (Brain, 1933, 41, 464) that in 
cases of intracranial lesions of the optic pathways 
flicker fusion values were affected earlier and re- 
covered more quickly than form perception . . . The 
present investigation has led to the conclusion that, 
in general, flicker and ordinary perimetry, in which 
movement may form an element in the test, agree 
in their findings; but in my hands neither seems as 
a rule more sensitive than the other.” Flicker cannot 
show contours as in campimetry. It may, however, 
be used to estimate the density of scotomata with 
fair accuracy. It may also serve to indicate whether 
the fixation point is especially involved in cases that 
show a lowered visual acuity. It is believed that the 
method will find greater application in purely ocular 
conditions.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. .(American Optical 
Company). 


5643. Ross, N. The hallucinatory experience of 
changes in visual perception. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1936, 83, 671-677.—Discussion of literature and 
citation of three cases. Change exists as a definite 
psychological experience, not identical with the 
experience of movement. The experience of change is 
exaggerated in optic imagination and probably in 
all types of imagination. It may occur either as an 
illusion or as an hallucination. The phenomenon of 
the illusory disappearance of objects illustrates that 
change may be dissociated from movement. Ex- 
perience of change in the external world is closely 
related to the motor impulses.—C. R. Atwell (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


5644. Sandovici, C. C. Les sensations de tem- 
pérature. (Temperature sensations.) Montpellier: 
Thése, Université de Montpellier, 1936. Pp. 133.— 
After a historical section and a discussion of the 
theories hitherto advanced, the author reports his 
own experiments, giving his methods and results with 
temperature sensation at average levels. He shows 
the density and distribution of sensitive points. 
He also worked with extreme limits of sensitivity, 
with the object of discovering whether these points 
are fixed. Paradoxical cold is also discussed. Bib- 
liography of 61 titles—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


5645. Scheidt, V. P. Revision and further applica- 
tion of the Nela test for color blindness. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. 46.—The Nela test, 
originally devised by Dunlap, was applied to various 
groups with the object of determining which specific 
parts are useful in diagnosing deficiencies. Groups of 
individuals of different ages and groups having sensory 
and organic defects were tested to determine whether 
deficiency in color perception was in any way related 
to these factors. The results show that (1) the num- 
ber of triplets in both tests I and II could be con- 
siderably reduced, (2) the basic principle of the test 
presents an adequate measure of color deficiencies, 
although the classification of the degree of color 
deficiency must remain arbitrary, (3) age per se 
appears to have no deleterious effect on color vision, 
(4) although the percentage of color-blind among 
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deaf persons is slightly higher than among normal 
individuals, a definite conclusion cannot be drawn 
to the effect that a defect in one sensory mechanism 
is accompanied by a defect in another sensory mechan- 
ism, (5) the investigation of the group having color 
deficiencies accompanying diabetic retinitis, although 
not solving any of the diverse problems of acquired 
color defect, does indicate that changes in metabolism 
may be responsible for alteration in color perception. 
—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 


5646. Schilder, P. Psychopathology of time. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1936, 83, 530-546.—Time is an 
inherent part of the world of perception, outside and 
inside our body. Perceptions and experiences of any 
other type are in no way stabilized entities. Our 
anatomy, the form and function of the organism, 
basically determines our experiences, but the organism 
is also psychical with emotions and drives which 
determine the final structure of our perceptive world. 
Time perception will be dependent on the same 
factor. Deja vu and depersonalization occur especially 
when fatigue is present. In depersonalization nar- 
cissistic, voyeuristic and sadistic elements are of 
importance. We experience time as an expression 
of our strivings, and every change in the libidinous 
situation changes the time experience. There is no 
unified time experience and no unified experience of 
death. The psychology and the psychopathology 
of time help us to a deeper insight into the construc- 
tive energies of the psyche. Bibliography.—C. R. 
Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5647. Schmidt, F. Mit welcher Genauigkeit 
werden dargebotene Zeitintervalle aus dem Gedicht- 
nis eingestellt? (With what accuracy are time 
intervals judged from memory?) Zeulenroda: Sporn, 


1935. Pp. 23.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5648. Schébel, E. Versuche iiber intensititsunter- 
scheidung beim ‘‘elektrischen Tasten” verschiedener 
Frequenzen. (Experiments on intensity discrimina- 
tion by “electrical touch” of various frequencies.) 
Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1936, 66, 262-273.—When a stand- 
ard electric current of a strength equal to the stimulus 
threshold plus 15% was applied to the hand through 
dry electrodes, normal! subjects perceived an intensity 
difference of 4 to 10% above and below the standard. 
For a standard of twice this intensity the difference 
thresholds were from 5 to 10%. The thresholds for 
a deaf mute under the same conditions were respec- 
tively 2 to 5% and 2 to 4%. These values were ob- 
tained from a frequency range from 23.6 to 3035 
cycles/sec. and show an advantage over the tactual 
sensitivity to mechanical vibration. Various sensa- 
tions are aroused by the electrical stimulation at 
different frequencies. The recurrent appearance of 
pain causes the author to conclude that “electrical 
touch” should not be used in the instruction of deaf 
mutes.—F. W. Irwin (Pennsylvania). 

5649. Schoen, Z. J. Functional asymmetry within 
the visual apparatus. Amer. J. Opiom., 1936, 13, 
130-134.—See X: 3894.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5650. Spanton, H. M. The illusion of touch. 
Psyche, Lond., 1935, 15, 162-163.—The epistemolo- 
gical status of touch is discussed.—J. L. Child (Yale). 
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5651. Stevens, S. S. A scale for the measurement 
of a psychological magnitude: loudness. Psychol. 
Rev., 1936, 43, 405-416.—Two conditions must be 
met by an adequate scale for sensation. First, the 
scale numbers should be applied to the attribute of 
sensation in such a way as to make the scale one 
of true numerical magnitude, and, second, the set of 
operations defining the scale should lead to scale 
numbers bearing a reasonable relationship to the 
experience of the observer. These can be satisfied 
provided there exist operations for determination of 
fractional values of the attribute. Four such methods 
are available for determining half values in the case 
of loudness; these are described. On the basis of 
several experiments a loudness scale has been con- 
structed whose unit equals the loudness of a 1000 
cycle tone 40 db above threshold heard with both 
ears, designed the “‘sone.’’ In terms of it, the subjec- 
tive magnitude of the just noticeable difference has 
been measured. The size of D.L.’s at a fixed fre- 
quency 1s found to be proportional to the 1.2 power 
of the number that the D.L. is above the threshold. 
1.G. Bu Chicago 


5652. Van Essen, J. Bewegungskoordination bei 
monokularer Ganzfeldbeleuchtung. (Coordination 
of movement under illumination of the whole mo- 
nocular field Sinne sph ystol., 1936, 66, 247-261. 
Subjects wore a pair of spectacles specially designed 
to permit homogeneous illumination of the whole 
field of either eye without their being able to detect 
which eye was illuminated. They performed a variety 
of tasks: walking a line, setting a pair of weighted 
levers to the horizontal with one finger of each hand, 
stretching the two arms sideward to a horizontal 
position, and maintaining vertical equilibrium when 
standing upon a teeter board or upon the floor. The 
results showed a definite tendency for relatively 
strong muscular contraction on the side of the illu- 


minated ey This ‘“‘homolateral over-exertion’’ can 
be described as a turning toward the stimulus, and is 
seldom perceived by the subject. A sudden noise 
startle stimulus) produces an opposite response. 
[he results are interpreted as indicating the effect of 


monocular stimulation upon the reaction-preparation 
of the voluntary musculature.—F. W. Jrwin (Penn- 


Vania 


5653. Vraa-Jensen, G. Om en methode til juster- 
ing af hemeralopitavler. (Concerning a method for 
standard measurements of hemeralopia_ charts.) 
Ugeskr. Laeg., 1936, 98, 859-862.—An objective 
method in which a photo-electric cell is employed 
is described in detail for the standard measurements 
of the hemeralopia charts of Edmund and Meller. 
[he method was used on three available charts, and 
important deviations from the given values were 
found. By a spectral photometric investigation of the 
I'scherning glasses, these were found to be exact. 
Brief bibliography.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


5654. Werner, R. Der Gehdrlose im Sprech- 
verkehr. The deaf in conversation.) Halle: Akad. 
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Verl. Halle, 1936. Pp. 47.—R. R. Willoughby 

(Brown). 

[See also abstracts 5595, 5597, 5613, 5726, 5761, 
5762, 5769, 5784, 5787, 5788, 5861, 5887, 5894, 
5956, 5962, 6000. | 
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5655. Barnhart, E. N. A comparison of scaling 
methods for affective judgments. Psychol. Rev., 
1936, 43, 387-395.—In studying group preferences 
for affective stimuli, evaluations should be expressed 
on a linear scale, for exact intergroup comparisons. 
Such techniques have been developed for the order 
of merit and paired comparison methods by Thur- 
stone; and Hevner found a linear relationship between 
the scale values obtained from the two methods, and 
a high degree of internal consistency for both. The 
present study, performed on 41 college girls, was 
aimed to test the applicability of the methods to 
affective stimuli, and to try out a new method, that 
of single presentation, where scale values are deter- 
mined from the percentage of group preference for 
each stimulus shown singly. The results show a 
high correlation between the scale values obtained 
from the single presentation and paired comparison 
methods, thus justifying the use of the simpler 
technique in determining group preferences. The 
method of estimating proportions gives scale values 
which correlate highly with those derived from the 
actual proportions, thus justifying its use.—A. G. 
Bills (Chicago). 

5656. Hunt, W. A., & Landis, C. The startle 
pattern. (Film.) New London: Conn. College, 1936. 
1 reel. 250 feet, 16 mm. $15 sale.—This film shows 
the existence of a definite behavior pattern in response 
to a revolver shot. Since it is too rapid to be seen 
with the naked eye, it is shown here in slow motion. 
It includes a characteristic facial response, head 
movement, hunching of the shoulders, abduction of 
the upper arms, bending of the elbows, pronation of 
the lower arms, flexion of the fingers, forward move- 
ment of the trunk, contraction of the abdomen, and 
bending of the knees. The pattern is demonstrated 
and analyzed, and the effects of habituation, previous 
knowledge of the stimulus, and voluntary facilitation 
are shown.—W. A. Hunt (Connecticut College). 


5657. Ruckmick, C. A. The systematic position 
of emotion. Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 417-426. 
Emphasizing the necessity of a “‘bilateral’’ approach 
to the subject of feeling and emotion, i.e. one which 
attacks both conscious and bodily aspects, the author 
develops a phylogenetic theory. No special neural 
structure has been found for the simple feelings. They 
are, rather, the primitive beginnings of conscious 
experience, both phylo- and ontogenetically antedat- 
ing even sensation. Emotions, on the other hand, 
are complex experiences which include cognition at 
a perceptual level as well as feeling. On the bodily 
side the feelings are not identified with any special 
receptor or effector mechanism, but use all existing 
channels for the conveyance of electrochemical 
energy, such as the neuromotor apparatus, the nerve 
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nets, autonomic networks and central nervous system. 
It is suggested that pleasantness accompanies a 
smooth running organic adjustment and unpleasant- 
ness an obstructed one.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

5658. Schramm, G. J. A periodic table of emo- 
tional phases. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 
87-98.—An attempt is here made to devise a table to 
make possible the following generalization for a 
natural classification of emotional behavior: the 
emotional behavior of an organism is a phase function 
of (1) the relative superiority of the organism, (2) the 
relative favorableness of the stimulus, (3) the relative 
space conditions between the organism and the 
stimulus. Emotion is defined as motivated motor 
behavior of an animal in regard to a sensory stimulus. 
The table is divided into four points, loci or zones of 
reaction. The factor of superiority has the two 
extremes of superiority and inferiority, with a middle 
degree of competence called superiority-inferiority. 
The opposite extreme of the favorableness of the 
stimulus object is unfavorableness.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5659. Sondergeld, W. Affektive Erregbarkeit und 
Objektionsfihigheit. (Affective excitability and 
ability to objectify.) Untersuch. Psychol. Phil., 
1935, 10, No. 2. Pp. 66.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
[See also abstracts 5724, 5759, 5810, 5853, 5951. ] 
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5660. Cresson, A. La représentation. (Imagery.) 
Paris: Boivin, 1936. Pp. 275. 18 fr.—The author 
attempts to posit some definite questions to indicate 
what is known and what is not known about this 
subject. The work is divided into three parts: 
(1) Does imagery represent something? (The prin- 
cipal types of philosophy of imagery. The untenable 
doctrines.) (2) The formation of imagery and its 
mechanism. (The materials of representation—the 
spontaneous interpretation of states of consciousness 

the work of reflective thinking. Voluntary and 
instinctive elements.) (3) What is the place of the 
problem of the origin of cerebro-mental organization 
in man? No bibliography.—M. IJ. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

5661. Gerling, R. Die Kunst der Konzentration. 
(The art of concentration.) (13th ed.) Dresden: 
Rudolph’sche Verl., 1936. Pp. 249.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

5662. Haier, H. Uber die Abstraction als geistiges 
Mittel zur Lésung von Aufgaben und ihre Beziehung 
zur Typologie. (Abstraction as a psychical means 
for the solution of problems and its relation to 
typology.) Untersuch. Psychol. Phil., 1935, 9, No. 5. 
Pp. 61.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5663. Jaensch, E., & others. Eidetische Anlage 
und kindliches Seelenleben. (Eidetic Anlage and 
the child’s psychic life.) Leipzig: Barth, 1934. 
Pp. xviii + 503. RM 24.—This book, the purpose 
of which is to lay a foundation for eidetics and the 
anthropology of adolescence, is a collection of articles 
by Jaensch’s coworkers, which have appeared pre- 
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viously in Z. Psychol. Jaensch contributes an intro- 
duction and conclusion, entitled respectively ‘The 
Connection of Eidetics with the Cultural and Educa- 
tional Problems of the German Folk-Movement”’ 
and “Childhood Structures and Biological World- 
Problems.’ His contributions are permeated with 
polemics against Heidegger’s existential philosophy. 
He also discusses the meaning of eidetics for natural 
education and the trend to the intuitive and concrete 
for the perception of relationships to the environ- 
ment. In the conclusion he brings out the connections 
of anthropology with the theory of constitution and 
cultural, scientific and political problems.—R. Allers 
(Vienna). 

5664. Lepley, W. M. The effect of distraction 
upon serial position values in retention. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1936, 19, 467-474.—Evidence is presented 
which shows that serial position values in the reten- 
tion of serial nonsense materials are significantly 
correlated with serial position values in learning when 
the materials are learned to a criterion of one perfect 
performance. There was some slight evidence that a 
constant distraction administered during the reten- 
tion tests increases the degree of relationship noted 
above. This may be due to the reduced variability 
of performance when the subject is tested under the 
more constant conditions of intentional distraction. 
The author concludes that the study reveals no 
evidence in confirmation of his prediction based on 
previously reported theoretical considerations that 
the apparent discrepancy between serial position 
values in learning and serial position values in reten- 
tion would be increased when the tests of retention 
were conducted under conditions of intentional dis- 
traction.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

5665. Melton, A. W. The end-spurt in memoriza- 
tion curves as an artifact of the averaging of indi- 
vidual curves. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 47, No. 212, 
119-134.—The traditional form of the curve for 
memorization is that of continuous negative accelera- 
tion. Recently, however, several investigators, using 
the Vincent-Kjerstad method for averaging indi- 
vidual records, have reported an end-spurt, that is, 
a period of positive acceleration just prior to the 
attainment of the criterion. In order to demonstrate 
the artificial nature of the end-spurt the author reports 
an experiment in which 8 college students learned 
lists of nonsense syllables and numbers. The results 
are presented twice, once in the form of Vincent- 
Kjerstad curves with the criterion of one error- 
less trial, and again with the criterion of two errorless 
trials. Both curves exhibit end-spurts, but the end- 
spurt seen in the first curve left no trace on the form 
of the second curve. It is then pointed out that the 
end-spurt is a function of the averaging process. In 
the Vincent-Kjerstad method all points except the 
last one represent averages of spurts and regressions 
in individual records, while the last point represents 
only an average of spurts. The explanation for the 
phenomenon of the end-spurt “must be found in the 
methods used to construct average memorization 
curves rather than in psychological principles of a 
basic nature.’’— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 
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5666. Newman, I. The learning of a long series. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 253-257.—Taking the 
fact that a long series is more difficult to learn than 
a short series as a refutation of Pavlov’s chain-reflex 
theory of habit and as explained only by configura- 
tional principles, the author states briefly a neural 
theory of relational experience which involves the 
assumption of relational or “parasensory’’ neurones. 
In effect, the theory is that the noticeableness due to 
primacy and finality in a list of nonsense syllables 
enhances the impression value of a greater proportion 
of syllables in a short list than in a long list, and there- 
fore makes the short list relatively easier to learn.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

5667. Pyle, W. H. A physiological theory of think- 
ing. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 263-271.—Simulta- 
neous and successive association are attributed to the 
simultaneous arousal of brain centers and the mutual 
augmentation of the excitations through drainage. 
‘The crucial point in the hypothesis is that simultane- 
ous centers of brain excitation mutually flow into 
one another and reinforce one another.” Association 
by similarity is attributed to the partial identity of 
brain patterns. The selectivity of learning and 
thought is a consequence of the fact that “only the 
parts of experience that are in the focus of attention 
have a brain activity pattern surviving as the basis 
of memory,” and “this can be explained by assuming 
that the brain functions as an accelerating and in- 
hibiting organ."" Inhibition is further explained as 
a lack of attunement (chronaxy) of the simultane- 
ously aroused brain activity patterns. The author 
accepts the thesis that the interrelations within the 
neurogram or brain activity pattern are strengthened 
by repetition and weakened by disuse and lapse of 
time. No attempt is made to give a physiological 
theory of meaning.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

5668. Roslow, S. A statistical analysis of rational 
learning problems. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
441-467.—Rational learning problems were admin- 
istered by means of especially designed apparatus 
to groups of college students. The results, when 
statistically analyzed and correlated with various 
measures, led to the conclusions: (1) that intelli- 
gence, as measured by the tests used, is an important 
factor in the ability to solve these problems; (2) that 
an element of a spatial pattern and relationship as 
measured by the revised Minnesota form board test 
operates in the problems; (3) that there may be two 
methods of solution, a verbal and a visual, the latter 
being the more efficient. Bibliography.—E£. Hetd- 
breder (Wellesley). 

5669. Welch, L., & Davies, H. I. The theory of 
abstractions and its applications. Psyche, Lond., 
1935, 15, 138-145.—The authors suggest that it is 
possible to determine a genetic hierarchy of concepts 
by means of observation of children and by means of 
logical analysis of the complexity of concepts. Such 
a hierarchy might provide a new and more adequate 
basis for intelligence testing.—J. L. Child (Yale). 


5670. Whitely, P. L., & Blankenship, A. B. The 
influence of certain conditions prior to learning upon 
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subsequent recall. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 496— 
504.—Two types of learning material, monosyllabic 
words and poetry, were employed in two separate 
experiments. Prior conditions consisted of the learn- 
ing of other material, similar or dissimilar to the 
regular memory material. It is concluded that: 
(1) The results of the two experiments are in essential 
agreement. (2) The recall scores are best when learn- 
ing occurs under normal conditions, or no prior ac- 
tivity preceding learning. (3) The introduction of 
activities, both similar and dissimilar to the memory 
material, exerts an inhibitive influence upon subse- 
quent recall. (4) In the recall of poetry, there is 
evidence of greater confusion when the prior condi- 
tion consists of similar material, as indicated by the 
greater tendency to reinstate lines of stanzas pre- 
viously learned. (5) The theoretical conclusion is 
that the results may be better subsumed under the 
principles of transfer than under the principle of 
perseveration.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


[See also abstracts 5732, 6016, 6032, 6034, 6055. ] 
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5671. Adrian, E.D. The nervous system. Science, 
1936, 84, 275-278.—The lower nervous structures 
maintain vegetative processes, but the cortex, on 
account of its modifability, governs complex be- 
havior. Motivation is probably increase in excitation 
due to intra-cerebral chemical changes and is probably 
effected through the primitive parts of the forebrain, 
the hypothalamus and the basal ganglia. Breeding 
for larger brains is the only possibility now in sight 
for the improvement of human behavior.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

5672. Bogue, J. Y., Chang, I, & Rosenberg, H. 
Osmotic pressure and velocity of impulse in Maia 
nerve. J. Physiol., 1936, 87, 80-90P.—In crab 
non-medullated nerve the velocity of the action 
potential wave is not affected as a result of altering 
the osmotic pressure of the fluid medium bathing the 
nerve (0.75-1.5 isotonic).—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

5673. Brouha, L., Cannon, W. B., & Dill, D. B. 
The heart rate of the sympathectomized dog in rest 
and exercise. J. Physiol., 1936, 87, 345-350.—In 
dogs whose sympathetic chains have been completely 
removed the general behavior remains normal. Car- 
diac acceleration observed during emotional excite- 
ment or exercise is not due to any rise in body tem- 
perature, muscular metabolites, secreted adrenaline, or 
sympathin. It seems to be due to a reduction in the 
tonicity of the cardio-inhibitors and to an increase 
in the tonicity of the cardio-accelerators of the 
vagi.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

5674. Bucy, P., & Case, T. J. Cortical innervation 
of respiratory movements. I. Slowing of respiratory 
movements by cerebral stimulation. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1936, 84, 156-168.—Present experiments con- 
firm the older work in establishing a definite cortical 
innervation of respiratory movements. They defi- 
nitely establish a sharply localized area in the anterior 
part of the coronal gyrus of the dog, stimulation of 
which will slow or stop respiratory movements. This 
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response is not influenced by section of the vagi or 
of the phrenic nerves, or by extirpation of the sigmoid 
gyrus. It is abolished by a deep transverse section 
of the coronal gyrus just posterior to the area. The 
response is at times associated with movements of 
the head, lips, jaws, tongue and larynx. In a single 
observation complete cessation of respiration was 
elicited by electrical excitation of a small area in the 
oral portion of the human precentral gyrus.—C. R. 
Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5675. Cannon, W. B., & Rosenblueth, A. The 
sensitization of a sympathetic ganglion by pre- 
ganglionic denervation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 
116, 408-413.—It has been previously shown by 
various investigators that both cholinergically and 
adrenergically activated smooth muscles are sensitized 
by denervation, and similarly with skeletal muscle, 
which has been shown to be cholinergic. The question 
therefore arises whether the same is true for the nerve 
cell, and this was tested out by the use of sympa- 
thetic ganglia. Preganglionic denervation of the 
cervical sympathetic was carried out, one side chron- 
ically and the other immediately before test. Ex- 
perimentation was done under dial, atropine (to 
decrease effects on membranes), prostigmin (to retard 
breakdown of acetylcholine) and curare (to eliminate 
eye movements). Acetylcholine was either injected 
or applied on pledgets of cotton. Greater contraction 
(nictitating membrane) was produced in the chronic 
than in the acute preparation, but the direct contrac- 
tion to adrenalin remained in both cases. The results 
might indicate either a greater specific effect when the 
cells are deprived of their minimum supply of chem- 
ical, or a greater sensitivity from increased per- 
meability, in which case the greater sensitivity should 
be non-specific. Such non-specificity has been shown 
for muscle by other investigators and occurred here 
in the chronic ganglia as tested with 5% KCl. The 
results therefore support the latter alternative.— 
T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


5676. Chauchard, A., Chauchard, B., & Drabo- 
witch, W. La chronaxie de l’écorce cérébrale aux 
divers temps du réflexe conditionné. Isochronisme 
de neurones centraux et périphériques. (The 
chronaxy of the cerebral cortex at various times in a 
conditioned reflex. Isochronism of central and 
peripheral neurones.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1936, 
122, 57-59.—During the various phases of a condi- 
tioned reflex, i.e., before, during, and after the per- 
formance of the reflex, the chronaxies of the motor 
areas of the cerebral cortex undergo variations in 
the same sense that variations occur in corresponding 
peripheral nerves. The chronaxy of peripheral neu- 
rones agrees with that of central neurones and 
isochronism is maintained. The lower centers, what- 
ever they may be, act to establish chronological 
agreement between the cortex and the periphery the 
instant that the reflex is established.—_M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

5677. Derbyshire, A. J., Rempel, B., Forbes, A., 
& Lambert, E. F. The effects of anesthetics on 
action potentials in the cerebral cortex of the cat. 
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Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 116, 577-596.—Ether, 
avertin and pentobarbital were used as examples of 
volatile, alcoholic and barbituric anesthetics. Silver 
and silver chloride electrodes were used in contact 
with the dura, the indifferent one being on cauterized 
opposite cortex. Pentobarbital in moderate doses 
increases amplitude without markedly affecting fre- 
quency (5 to 20 per second). With both pentobarbital 
and avertin deeper anesthesia practically eliminated 
spontaneous waves. With these two anesthetics 
response to sensory stimulation was reduced in 
moderate and returned markedly in deeper anesthesia. 
Ether, on the other hand, produced rapid waves of 
30 to 40 per second but of small amplitude and some- 
times superimposed on waves at 1 to 3 per second. 
Deeper ether decreased amplitude without affecting 
frequency and eliminated the response to sensory 
stimulation. It is suggested that the sensory channel 
is apparently not cut off with avertin and pento- 
barbital as it is with ether. The responses to sensory 
stimulation under the former two drugs were almost 
as brief as responses to single shocks under ordinary 
conditions, and it is therefore suggested that some- 
thing resembling fatigue, or else an inhibiting effect 
from impulses entering the brain by slower paths, is 
represented. Asphyxia produced a condition similar 
to that of avertin and pentobarbital except that the 
flexion reflex was increased instead of absent.—T. W. 
Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


5678. Durup, G., & Fessard, A. L’électrencéphalo- 
gramme de l’homme. Données quantitatives sur 
larrét provoqué par des stimuli visuels ou auditifs. 
(The electroencephalogram in man. Quantitative 
data on blocking caused by visual or auditory stimuli.) 
C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1936, 122, 756-758.—Berger 
rhythms constitute the most evident manifestation 
of the electrical activity of the human brain. These 
are waves which vary little from a frequency of 10 
per second and an amplitude of several ‘microvolts, 
subject to large fluctuations, and which cease as soon 
as the attention of the subject is directed to an object 
on which he is able to fixate. Then the waves diminish 
and disappear. The authors have determined the 
latent time of the blocking reaction to light and its 
variations as a function of intensity of the stimulus. 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


5679. Ebbecke, U. Uber das Verhalten des 
Zentralnervensystems (Riickenmarksfrosche) unter 
der Einwirkung hoher Drucke. (The behavior of the 
central nervous system (spinal frog) under the in- 
fluence of high pressure.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 
1936, 237, 785-789.—A spinal frog is suspended in a 
pressure chamber and observed through a window 
in the side of the chamber. At pressures of about 
150 to 250 atmospheres rhythmic contractures of the 
extremities occur. Pressure of 300 atmospheres, 
which does not paralyze muscle or peripheral nerve, 
paralyzes the central nervous system at first re- 
versibly, but after longer exposure to the pressure the 
effect is irreversible.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


5680. Eccles, J. C. The action of preganglionic 
impulses on ganglion cells. J. Physiol., 1936, 87, 
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5681—5688 
81-83P.—Maximal facilitation occurs in the superior 
cervical ganglion when two volleys fall within 2-3 ¢ 
of each other, and when they are 15 ¢ apart. The 
first is called the detonator response of the ganglion, 
an impulse being set up by the ganglion cell when a 
sufficiently large detonator response is produced at 
the synapse. The second maximal facilitation (c.e.s.) 
lowers the threshold at which a subsequent detonator 
response sets up an impulse, but cannot itself set up a 
discharge of impulses. The detonator response is 
not in harmony with the acetylcholine hypothesis 
of synaptic transmission.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


5681. Garrey, W. E., & Knowlton, F. P. The 
genesis of inhibition of the cardiac ganglion of 
Limulus by stimuli of increasing frequency. /. cell. 
comp. P , 1935, 5, 415-431 Each of a group 
of slowly repeated, sharply localized electrical stimuli 
ganglion will cause excitation of the 
entire ganglion. When the rate is increased many 
of the stimuli fail to excite; at a certain rate partial 
occurs, and with a faster rate the inhibition 


to the cardiac 


inhibition 


is complete for the entire ganglion. Raising the 
temperature releases the inhibition, and at high 
temperatures it is difficult to induce inhibition. The 


is not the result of a simple Wedensky 
efiect or synaptic block, but is an active process de- 


excitation.—O. W. Richards 


inhil 
pendi: m successive 


5682. Green, H. D., & Hoff, E. C. Cardiovascular 
changes resulting from stimulation of the cerebral 
cortex. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 116, 63-64.—‘‘From 
proreus and the sigmoid gyri in cats and 
idjacent to the superior precentral sulcus 


the gyrus 
the corte» 
areas 6 and 4) in monkeys, rise of blood pressure, 
n of heart-rate, reduction of kidney volume, 
the volume of both hind legs were 
regularly obtained. Decline of pressure frequently 
resulted from stimulation of the lateral, suprasylvian 
and ectosylvian gyri in cats. Evidence indi 
cates that these responses are initiated by cortical 


accele ratio 
and increase in 


elements.""—T7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric In 
stitute 

5683. Hoagland, H. Pacemakers of human brain 
waves in normals and in general paretics. Amer. J. 
Phystol., 1936, 116, 604-615.—Brain waves of 10 
subjects were studied under hyperpyrexia. Three 
normals, one multiple sclerotic and two slightly 


affected general paretics gave a u value of 8,000 
calories (for the Arrhenius equation). Two paretics 
more affected gave 11,000 calories, and the two most 
affected gave 16,000 calories. Two “dilapidated” 
paretics showed very unusual regular waves in which 
fusion of faster waves was indicated. The three 
values found correspond with Crozier’s modal values 
for different physiological processes. These have 
been found to be associated with Oz uptake and CO» 
production of cells. Shifts from one to the other have 
been produced experimentally and have been inter- 
preted as indicating a shift from one to another 


process in the chain. It is suggested that the data 


indicate that the frequency of the alpha rhythm is 
determined by “respiration of cells of the occipital 
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which 
discharge at critical values as relaxation oscillations. 
It is admitted that many other factors affect fre- 
quency, but the temperature effect indicates a 


cortex.’’ Respiration builds up potentials 


respiratory pacemaker.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 

5684. Holst, E. v. Uber den ‘‘Magnet-Effekt” als 
koordinierendes Prinzip im Riickenmark. (The 
“‘magnetic effect’”’ as the coordinating principle in the 
spinal cord.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Phystol., 1936, 237, 
655-682.—The effects of several variables on the 
coordinating process involved in locomotion (termed 
magnetic effect by analogy to electromagnetic forces) 
are studied. It is suggested that the relative coordina- 
tion found in fish is the primitive type and that the 
absolute coordination found in higher vertebrates ts 
a consequence of the change from water to land life. 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

5685. Holzer, W. Uber die Erregungsrhythmik 
des markhaltigen Froschnerven bei rhythmischer 
elektrischer Reizung. (The rhythmic excitability of 
myelinated frog nerve on rhythmic electrical stimula- 
tion.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1936, 238, 14-33. 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

5686. Kappers, C. U. A., Huber, G. C., & Crosby, 
E. C. The comparative anatomy of the nervous 
system of vertebrates, including man. (2 vols.) 
New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. xvii + 864; x1 + 
981. $16.00.—This exhaustive review of the com- 
parative anatomy of the vertebrate nervous system 
is more than an accumulation of anatomical facts. It 
attempts to answer why the phylogenetic develop- 
ment of the nervous system has taken a particular 
course. In answering this question, structure-func- 
tion correlations have been made wherever possible 
and the principles of neurobiotaxis have been used 
to explain the distribution of neurones, the location 
of nuclei, the rise of new structures or the increased 
The text contains much 


complexity of old ones, etc. 
illustrated. 


theoretical discussion and is profusely 
The classified bibliography is virtually complete. 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

5687. Katz, B. Neuro-muscular transmission in 
crabs. Ps Phystol., 1936, 87, 199-222.—From a 
study of the electric excitability and the effect of 
various chemical agents on the mneuro-muscular 
system of the crab Carcinus maenas it is suggested 
that the mechanism of neuro-muscular transmission 
in this form is not the same as that in vertebrates.— 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

5688. Magnitzky, A. N. Verdanderungen der 
Chronaxie und Rheobase von Nerv und Muskel beim 
Pessimum. (Changes in the chronaxy and rheobase 
of nerve and muscle during inhibition.) Pflug. Arch. 
ges. Physiol., 1936, 238, 49-65.—Chronaxy and 
rheobase of muscle and nerve under conditions of 
fatigue and Wedensky inhibition are measured. The 
heterochronism resulting between the nerve and 
muscle during inhibition is readily reversible; that 
resulting from fatigue is either irreversible or requires 
a long rest period to recover. Comparisons of the 
alterations in rheobase under the two conditions 
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(inhibition and fatigue) are made.—M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 

5689. Pecher, C. Etude statistique des variations 
spontanées de l’excitabilité d’une fibre nerveuse. 
(Statistical study of spontaneous variations in the 
excitability of a nerve fiber.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 
1936, 122, 87-91.—The author wished to find again 
the spontaneous variations in excitation already 
described by Blair and Erlanger, and also observed 
by Monnier and Jasper. With a preparatory tech- 
nique as rigorous as possible he constantly observed 
this variation in excitability of a nerve fiber. He 
made a statistical study of the distribution of positive 
reactions and established the variation of the per- 
centage of positive reactions as a function of intensity 
of excitation.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

5690. Peterson, G. M., & Carter,G. W. The local 
application of drugs to the motor cortex of the rat. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 123-129.—This is an 
investigation of the effect upon handedness of the 
local application of such drugs as strychnine sulphate, 
caffeine sulphate, potassium cyanide, atropine sul- 
phate, and ethyl alcohol to the rat’s motor cortex. 
The results indicate, in general, that ‘drugs known 
to have widespread non-specific effects on the nervous 
system when introduced through the circulation, have 
no specific effect when applied locally. These drugs 
fail to produce obvious structural changes as well as 
any permanent functional ones.’’ There was no 
evidence of sensory disturbances in the rat such as 
those found by Dusser de Barenne after application 
of strychnine to the cat’s cortex. It is concluded 
that ‘“‘the use of drugs as a substitute for or even a 
supplement to the extirpation method in neurological 
research is distinctly limited.”— N. L. Munn (Pea- 
body ). 

5691. Podesta, H.H. Der Ablauf des galvanischen 
Hautrefiexes bei halbseitigen Hirnlasionen. (The 
diminution of the galvanic skin reflex in unilateral 
brain lesions.) Leipzig: Spamer, 1935. Pp. 13. 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5692. Ross, J. F. The effect of piperidinomethyl- 
benzodioxane (933F) and yohimbine upon the action 
of certain drugs and ions on the nictitating membrane. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 116, 574-576.—A previous 
article by Rosenblueth and Cannon suggested that 
933F and yohimbine should decrease the permeability 
of cell membranes in non-specific fashion, if their 
theory as to the action of nerve stimulation of certain 
drugs on smooth muscle is correct. The present 
paper tests this question and finds that both 933F 
and yohimbine do show a non-specific effect, and 
therefore the theory is supported that the autonomic 
drugs affect sensitivity by affecting permeability of 
cell membranes.—T7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 

5693. Schaefer, H. Uber den ‘‘Reizeinbruch” 
bei Registrierung von Aktionsstrom mit Oszillo- 
graphen. (The stimulus artifact in recording action 
currents with the oscillograph.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1936, 237, 718-721.—A brief discussion of 
the stimulus artifact. Circuits are given for com- 
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pensating for the distortion in the action current due 
to the stimulus artifact.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


5694. Schaefer, H. Uber die mathematischen 
Grundlagen einer Spannungstheorie der elektrischen 
Nervenreizung. (The mathematical basis for a 
tension theory of electrical stimulation of nerve.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1936, 237, 722-736.—A 
mathematical formula is given for nerve excitation 
by direct current, condenser discharges, and alternat- 
ing current. In this theory the nerve membrane is 
likened to a shunted condenser which is charged 
across a resistance to a threshold tension by the 
stimulating current. The external manifestation of 
this charge is catelectrotonus. The analogy fits both 
medullated and non-medullated nerve.—M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 

5695. Schaefer, H. Experimentelle Grundlagen 
einer Spannungstheorie der elektrischen Nerven- 
reizung. (Experimental bases for a tension theory 
of electrical stimulation of nerve.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1936, 237, 737-760.—The tension theory 
of nerve excitation suggested by the author is tested 
by recording action currents by means of a direct 
coupled amplifier and a cathode-ray oscillograph.— 


M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


5696. Sherif, M. A. F. The chemical transmitter 
of the sympathetic nerve to the uterus. /. Piysiol., 
1935, 85, 298-308.—Stimulation of the hypogastric 
nerve supplying the uterus of the bitch releases 
acetylcholine. This acetylcholine acts as a chemical 
mediator of the effect (contraction of the uterus) of 
the hypogastric nerve.—M. A. Rubin (Clark) 


5697. Spiegel, E. A., & Hunsicker, W. C. The 
conduction of cortical impulses to the autonomic 
system. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1936, 83, 252-273.—‘‘The 
conduction of cortical impulses to vegetative organs 
was studied in 35 cats. Ina first series of experiments 
‘extrapyramidal’ centrifugal fibers arising from the 
hypothalamus were severed. In a second series of 
experiments a transverse section of both pyramidal 
tracts was made. After the lesion on either of these 
systems had been performed, the effect of stimulation 
of the motor cortex and the frontal lobe was noted on 
the pupil, the blood vessels, the sweat glands, and the 
urinary bladder. In both groups of experiments the 
cortical stimulation elicited reactions of the above 
mentioned organs. Severance of the hypothalamic 
pathways impaired most the conduction of cortico 
fugal impulses to the dilator of the pupil, least the 
conduction to the bladder. It is concluded that there 
exists a double (pyramidal and extrapyramidal) 
conduction of corticofugal impulses to the autonomic 
centers in the cord.’-—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


5698. Stella, G. Afferent discharges in the de- 
pressor nerve. J. Physiol., 1936, 87, 78-79P.—The 
afferent discharge found in cats whose arterial pres- 
sure has dropped to zero is not sympathetic in nature. 
It is probably due to the persistent activity of stretch 
receptors caused by tension of the arterial walls. 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 
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5699. Teitelbaum, H. A., Ries, F. A., & Lisansky, 
E. The nerve pathways involved in the palatine and 
pharyngeal respiratory reflexes of the cat. Amer. J. 
Phystol., 1936, 116, 505-509.—*‘Mechanical stimula- 
tion of the pharyngopalatine mucosa of the cat 
causes in most cases acceleration of respiration. In 
some instances an inhibitory response is also normally 
present. The palatine accelerator respiratory 
reflex is mediated by the greater superficial petrosal 
branch of the nervus intermedius. The palatine 
inhibitory reflex is mediated by the maxillary division 
of the trigeminal nerve. The pharyngeal accelerator 
respiratory reflex is mediated by the glossopharyngeal 
nerves. The pharyngeal inhibitory reflex is mediated 
by the pharyngeal branch of the vagus nerve, and 
sometimes by the superior laryngeal nerve also.” 
IT. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

[See also abstracts 5588, 5607, 5667, 5704, 5719, 

5721, 5723, 5728, 5735, 5739, 5751, 5760, 5764, 

5765, 5766, 5781, 5789. ) 
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5700. Berkson, J., & Boothby, W. M. Studies of 
the energy of metabolism of normal individuals. 
A comparison of the estimation of basal metabolism 
from (1) a linear formula and (2) ‘‘surface area.” 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 116, 485-494.—‘‘We found 
no significant differences between the precision of 
prediction of heat production of the linear and 
‘surface-area’ formulas, either in the case of our data 
or those of Harris and Benedict. The contrary con- 
clusion of Harris and Benedict was due to the omission 
by them of the age variable in applying the surface- 
area formula. Our conclusions favored the surface- 
area formulation, because of the consistency of its 
implications with observations, and the relatively 
greater simplicity with which it can be used in the 
study of the change of metabolism with age or other 
variables.""—T7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric In- 
stitute). 


5701. Boothby, W. M., Berkson, J., & Dunn, H. L. 
Studies of the energy of metabolism of normal indi- 
viduals: a standard for basal metabolism, with a 
nomogram for clinical application. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1936, 116, 468-484.—Nomograms are given for 
calculating the basal metabolic rate for males and 
for females of different ages, for children and for adults, 
and for determining the probability that the rates so 
determined fall in the normal group. The background 
data are discussed at length.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 

5702. Bose, G. Nature of wish. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1935, 10, 145-158.—Wish is described as a 
“peculiar psychic process—conscious or unconscious— 
which precedes or accompanies the tendency of the 
organism in its effort to change the environment so 
as to have an adjustment different from the existing 
one.”” The attributes and elements of a wish are 
enumerated along with their relationships to “‘per- 
ception."" Graphic representations of a wish and a 
perception are presented._—_R. W. Russell (Peabody). 
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5703. Briscoe, G. The antagonism between 
curarine and acetylcholine. J. Physiol., 1936, 87, 
425-428.—The effect of large doses of acetylcholine 
on partically curarized quadriceps muscle is a tem- 
porary augmentation of the contraction, instead of 
the usual depression associated with such doses.— 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

5704. Brown, G. L., Dale, H. H., & Feldberg, W. 
Reaction of the normal mammalian muscle to 
acetylcholine and to eserine. J. Physiol., 1936, 87, 
394-424.—The experimental observations support 
the theory that transmission of excitation from nerve 
to voluntary muscle, in the mammal, is due to 
acetylcholine.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

5705. Biilbring, E., & Burn, J. H. Sympathetic 
vasodilation in the skin and intestine of the dog. J. 
Physiol., 1936, 87, 254-275.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

5706. Carmichael, L. A re-evaluation of the con- 
cepts of maturation and learning as applied to the 
early development of behavior. Psychol. Rev., 1936, 
43, 450-470.—An analysis of the relationship between 
external stimulation and inner growth in the develop- 
ment of behavior, particularly during the fetal and 
neonatal periods. Part I discusses the relation be- 
tween organism and environment in the development 
of the special mechanisms for stimulus-released 
behavior. Part II deals with the contrast between 
responses released by internal and external environ- 
ments—the role of motives in adaptive behavior. 
Part III suggests a tentative operational definition 
of both maturation and learning based on observed 
alteration of behavior in time. Since the changes due 
to so-called inner growth processes, i.e. maturation, 
are physiologically so like those from externally 
stimulated activity, i.e. learning, the two terms 
maturation and learning can be discarded in favor of 
a single description derived from empirical curves 
representing measured changes of behavior in time.— 
A.G. Bills (Chicago). 

5707. Du Buy, H. G., & Coppee, G. The electric 
phenomena of the crayfish claw during repetitive 
stimulation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 116, 282—289.— 
The opening muscle system followed frequency up 
to 80 c. p. s. and threshold was constant up to 1000 
cycles. The closing system reacted irregularly, and 
threshold increased with increasing frequency of 
the stimulus. The closing system was apparently 
more susceptible to fatigue——7. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 

5708. Eccles, J. C., & Magladery, J.W. Pharma- 
cological investigations on smooth muscle. J. 
Physiol., 1936, 87, 87-89P.—The action potential 
of the smooth muscle in the cat’s nictitating membrane 
is analyzed by investigating the effects of adrenalin 
and piperiodomethyl-3-benzodioxane on the electrical 
and mechanical response.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

5709. Edwards, H. T. Lactic acid in rest and work 
at high altitude. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 116, 367- 
375.—A bicycle ergometer, mountain climbing and 
long walks were the experimental tasks. During 
rest, sea level values were found after acclimatization. 
During work greater rises in blood lactic acid were 
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found at first, but after acclimatization the amount 
was similar to that at sea level. The ability to per- 
form work was reduced with increased altitude. It 
is suggested that this may be the result of change of 
circulation to diaphragm or heart and therefore may 
serve as a protective mechanism.—7. W. Forbes 
(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


5710. Faelli, C. Intelligenza ed attivita sportiva. 
(Intelligence and activity in sport.) Rif. Med., 
1935, No. 28, 1075-1076.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 


5711. Floyd, W. F., & Keele, C. A. Action of 
adrenaline on the electromyogram in decerebrate 
rigidity. J. Physiol., 1936, 87, 93P.—On injecting 
0.2-0.4 mg. of adrenaline intravenously, the electrical 
potential changes characteristic of decerebrate rigidity 
cease for 2 or 3 seconds about 15 seconds after injec- 
tion. After returning again to the original level, the 
activity ceased completely at 45-90 seconds after 
injection. 3-40 minutes after injection the activity 
finally returned to the original level.—M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 


5712. Forbes, W. H. Blood sugar and glucose 
tolerance at high altitudes. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 
116, 309-316.—Blood sugar in work was approxi- 
mately the same at all altitudes, but in rest rose 
slightly with altitude.—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psy- 
chiatric Institute). 

5713. Freund, B. Paradoxe Reflexe und ihre 
Deutung. (Paradoxical reflexes and their significance.) 
Stetten/Basel: Schahl, 1935. Pp. 19.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

5714. Ghosh, S. Play instinct. Jndian J. Psy- 
chol., 1935, 10, 159-162.—R. W. Russell (Peabody). 


5715. Gilbert, R. W. The effect of non-informa- 
tive shock upon maze learning and retention with 
human subjects. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 456-466. 
—The aim of this study was to determine the effect 
upon learning and retention of a maze of shock for 
error, given in such a way as to eliminate the guidance 
or informative factor. 52 students learned the 
McGeoch-Melton medium maze to the criterion of 
two out of three successive trials without error. A 
shock was given for every 10 errors during the first 
half of learning, and every five errors thereafter. 
Subjects relearned the maze after an interval of one 
week. The mean numbers of trials, errors, retracings 
and seconds were compared with the corresponding 
means for a control group and for previously run 
groups in which shock and auditory signal, respec- 
tively, for error had been administered. The non- 
informative shock group was superior in learning to the 
control group according to time and errors, but not 
according to trials. It was inferior to the other 
experimental groups as regards trials and errors, but 
equal as regards time. In retention the non-informa- 
tive shock groups surpassed the control group accord- 
ing to all measures. It is concluded that electric 
shock may, under certain conditions, have a facilitat- 
ing effect upon learning apart from its guidance value, 
and there is evidence that learning motivated in this 
way is followed by better retention than that which 
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follows less highly motivated learning.— H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

5716. Giorgini, R. Considerazioni sulla teoria del 
riflessi condizionati. (A consideration of the theory 
of conditioned reflexes.) Riv. Neurol., 1935, No. 2, 
262-292.—A synthetic review of the fundamental 
experiments upon which the theory of conditioned 
reflexes is based. Emphasis is laid upon the im- 
portance of the stage of these reflexes in the human 
physicopathological field and especially in the field of 
neuropsychiatric phenomenology.—G. M. Hirsch 
(Rome). 

5717. Guillaume, P. La formation des habitudes. 
(Habit formation.) Paris: Alcan, 1936. Pp. 206. 
15 fr.—The author discusses the differences between 
instincts and habits, the constituents of habits, the 
principal habit categories, motor education, condi- 
tions of habit formation, and habit interference. 
Bibliography of 72 titles—-M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


5718. Hathaway, S. R., & Sisson, E. D. The time 
relations of the events in quick voluntary movements. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 519-523.—An action 
potential study. The reaction employed was the 
sudden flexion or extension of the forearm about the 
elbow joint with the arm supported in a horizontal 
position. The muscles used were the biceps and 
triceps brachii. The findings are summarized as 
follows: The antagonistic muscles, triceps and biceps 
brachii, show a small difference in the time of initia- 
tion of contraction for a simple voluntary extension 
or flexion of the forearm. This difference appears 
to be of the order of 7 sigma, varying from 0 to 29 
sigma. (2) The muscle which is to bring about the 
reaction is the first to initiate contraction. (3) The 
period between the initiation of action potential in 
the muscles and the point at which the arm actually 
begins to move is related to the force of the contrac- 
tion. (4) It was found that if either or both of the 
muscles were in a state of partial contraction at the 
time of the stimulus, they were in many cases in- 
hibited before the onset of the muscular contraction. 
This inhibition, though normally occurring within 
about 100 sigma, at times appeared very early—up 
to 30 sigma after the presentation of the stimulus. 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

5719. Hess, W. R., & Wyss, O. A.M. Die Analyse 
der physikalischen Atmungsregulierung an Hand der 
Aktionsstrombilder des Phrenicus. (Analysis of 
physical respiratory regulation in terms of action 
currents from the phrenic.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 
1936, 237, 761-770.—The relations between tonus, 
filling, and emptying of the lungs and the action cur- 
rents from the phrenic nerve are studied.—M. A. 
Rubin (Clark). 

5720. Heymans, C., Bouckaert, J. J., Farber, S., 
& Hsu, F. Y. Barosensibilité réflexogéne mésenté- 
rique. Réflexes vasomoteurs médullaires. (Mesen- 
teric reflexogenous pressure sensibility. Vasomotor 
medullary reflexes.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1936, 
122, 115-119.—One of the authors had previously 
shown the existence of vascular and accessory re- 
flexogenous zones localized between the transverse 
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aorta and the iliac bifurcation. The authors continue 
the study of the localization and the role of these 
zones. Their experiments confirm their first conclu- 
sions and show further that these pressure-sensitive 
and reflexogenous zones are situated, at least for the 
most part, in the vascular mesenteric region.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

5721. Hillenbrand, C. J., & Boyd, T. E. Reflex 
respiratory effects from intermittent stimulation of 
the vagus and superior laryngeal nerves. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1936, 116, 380-386.—Both vagi were 
sectioned in dogs. Dec reased amplitude and increased 
frequency were obtained by intermittent stimulation 
of the central stump of one. It is suggested that 
inhibitory fibers may indirectly govern frequency as 
suggested by Head.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute) 

5722. Jalota, S.S. A note on the chronaxy values 
of antagonistic muscles with suggestions for an im- 
proved response key. Jndian J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 


163-178.—Experimental evidence is offered of the 
equality of the chronaxy values in a pair of antago- 
nistic muscles. The muscles of the little finger of 


the right hand were selected and all reactions were 
recorded from a response key modified so as to enable 
adjustment to the peculiarities of the different sub- 
jects.— R. W. Russell (Peabody). 

5723. Kinnier-Wilson, S. A. Die zentralen Be- 


wegungstérungen. (Central disturbances of move- 
ment. ) [rans. by H. Hadlich.) Abh. Neurol. 
Psychiat. Psychol., H.75.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5724. Lewin, K. Psychology of success and failure. 
Occupations, 1936, 14, 926-930.—Despite common 


recognition of the importance of success and failure 
in the emotional status, goals, and social relations of 
an individual, our knowledge of the psychology of 
success and failure is meager. In contrast with the 
law of effect, the experience of success and failure 
does not depend upon achievement as such, but rather 
relation between the achievement and the 
person's expectation. Not only is the level of aspira- 
tion fundamental for the experience of success and 
failure, but the level of aspiration itself is changed by 
success and failure. The level of aspiration is de- 
pendent in part upon the self-esteem and ability of 
the individual and upon the level of achievement in 
his group.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


25. Line, W., & Wees, W.R. Learning as doing: 
some suggestions concerning the analysis of direction. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 27, 162-169.—The theory of 
learning as an activity, as doing rather than having, 
is discussed; this activity is characterized by its 
direction and its end. The discovery of these ends 
and ways is illustrated by an experiment in which 
children were required to reproduce stories so con- 
structed that divergence from the original was en- 
couraged, by presenting an incomplete idea at 
the beginning of the story and following it by other 

It was found that the divergences in 
followed with some uniformity the 
by the suggestion of the 
the children accepted 


upon the 
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random ideas. 
reproduction 

direction 
original idea; 


indicated, e.g., 
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the direction given by the incomplete beginning of the 
story presented.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, Eng- 
land). 

5726. Longo, V. Variazioni del tono musculare da 
stimoli dolorosi. (Variations in muscular tonus due 
to painful stimulations.) Boll. Soc. med.-chir., Torino, 
1935, 3, 306-307.—The tonus of muscles measured 
by the Mangold and Spiegel tonometers following 
painful stimulations showed, in normal subjects, 
variations which consisted in an increase of tone 
during stimulation and a diminution immediately 
after stimulation. The same has been found in certain 
groups of patients (progressive paralysis, dorsal 
tabes, phrenasthenia, paranoia, etc.) while no altera- 
tion has been found in certain other groups even after 
prolonged stimulation (dementia praecox and post- 
encephalitic Parkinsonian cases).—G. M. Hirsch 
(Rome). 

5727. Manunza, P. Cenni storici sul mancinismo 
e rilievi in riferimento all’eta protosarda. (Historica! 
evidence on left-handedness, and relics related to 
early Sardinia.) Arch. Antrop. crim., 1936, 56, 316- 
335.—The available material is not sufficient for 
definitive conclusions, but left-handedness must 
have been common in prehistoric Sardinia. The 
author presents a method of investigation, and sug- 
gests that the archeology of Sardinia offers material 
significant not only for the historical study of dex- 
trality, but for many other problems of morphology, 
function, and mores. Illustrated with 16 plates.— 

J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 


5728. Marquis, D. G., & Hilgard, E. R. Condi- 
tioned lid responses to light in dogs after removal of 
the visual cortex. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 157- 
178.—In three dogs with complete removal of the 
visual cortex and one with destruction of the superior 
colliculi the rate of acquisition and extinction of 
conditioned eyelid closing, established on the basis 
of the unconditioned reflex to a puff of air, were the 
same as in normal dogs. There was a slight increase 
in latency in the operated animals. A conditioned 
response established before bilateral removal of the 
occipital lobes was retained after the operation, mak- 
ing its appearance spontaneously within 5 days. The 
only significant change in the response was its in- 
creased latency. The post-operative delay in appear- 
ance of the response was shown to be due to removal 
of the occipital lobes as such and not to anesthetiza- 
tion. ‘‘The normal reflex opening to light was not 
appreciably altered in frequency or amplitude after 
occipital lobectomy, but showed a slightly longer 
latency. The occurrence of increased latency of the 
same order of magnitude for both the reflex and the 
conditioned response supports an explanation in 
terms of reduction of facilitory background with 
consequent lengthening of the summation period of 
the responses.”” The authors offer evidence indicating 
that “the conditioned response is the same in normal 
dogs as after removal of the visual cortex.’’ They 
point out, also, that ‘“‘the normal neural mechanism 
of conditioning has been practically undisturbed by 
removal of the occipital lobes. Evidence is presented 
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that the essential locus of this neural mechanism is 
sub-cortical.” Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Pea- 
body). 


5729. McMichael, J., & Morris, K. M. Acute 
oxygen lack and capillary permeability in man. J. 
Physiol., 1936, 87, 74P.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


5730. Miller, J., & Cole, L. E. The influence of 
a ‘‘yoluntary’” reaction upon the development and 
the extinction of the conditioned eyelid reaction. /. 
genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 405-439.—A study of the 
conditioned lid reflex indicates that when the subject 
regularly responds to the conditioned stimulus with a 
“‘voluntary”’ reaction (a movement of the hand) which 
is closely related to the lid reaction, the conditioning 
is very complete, the usual variation between indi- 
viduals is reduced, and the conditioned response is 
unusually stable. When no voluntary movement is 
employed, the conditioned response appears less fre- 
quently and is very unstable. There are several 
indications that the movements of the hand and of 
the lid are linked together and that the conditioned 
stimulus and the unconditioned reflex are not linked. 
These results and others challenge the Pavlovian 
interpretation and account for divergences between 
the findings of the conventional conditioning experi- 
ment and the well-established facts of learning. 
Bibliography.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


5731. Necheles, H., Levitsky, P., Kohn, R., 
Maskin, M., & Frank, R. The vasomotor effect of 
acetylcholine on the stomach of the dog. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1936, 116, 330—336.—Small doses of acetyl- 
choline (the chemical secreted by parasympathetic 
nerves) decreased blood flow in small doses and in- 
creased it in larger doses. It is suggested that a 
decrease of blood flow is possibly the cause of peptic 
ulcer, and that individual differences as to whether 
increase or decrease is produced by the acetylcholine 
may explain individual predisposition to ulcer. 
T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 
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5732. Newman, S. H. The determination of the 
reliability of learning material and the Spearman- 
Brown formula. I. Maze and nonsense syllable 
learning by human subjects. J. comp. Psychol., 
1936, 22, 1-33.—Analysis of data obtained from 105 
college students who learned unidirectional finger 
mazes and 20 who learned nonsense syllables sup- 
ported the hypothesis “‘that the data correlated to 
determine the reliability of measures of learning are 
interrelated in a manner related to the method used 
to obtain the reliability and internal consistency 
coefficients.”” The following deductions were also 
supported by the learning data: ‘‘(a) the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula is inapplicable to learning 
material, (b) correlating different measures of learn- 
ing will yield different sized coefficients depending 
upon the interrelationship between the measures, and 
(c) the equivalent form method of determining the 
reliability of learning material makes use of relatively 
more independent measures than do the split-half 
methods of determining internal consistency.” Bib- 
liography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 
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5733. Olmsted, J. M. D., Marguitti, M., & 
Yanagisawa, K. Adaptation to transposition of eye 
muscles. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 116, 245-251. 
Marina reversed the attachment of eye muscles in 
monkeys and found normal coordination in 3 or 4 
days, and his conclusion that conduction pathways 
have no predetermined function is quoted by Fearing. 
This work was repeated on dogs, cats and 3 monkeys. 
It was found that at first the operated eye stopped at 
the midline and after 3 or 4 days took on normal eye 
movements. Stimulation of the cortex immediately 
after operation caused the external rectus to contract 
no matter where attached. In a monkey blind in the 
left eye the operated right eye did not pass beyond 
the midline even 3 days after the operation; thus 
with lack of cues from diplopia, movements were not 
immediately corrected as in normal eyes. In one dog 
the eye was successfully bandaged for a day, after 
which it moved up instead of out (in the uncorrected 
direction). Destruction of the cortical eye area pro- 
duced no loss of coordination, as shown by movies 
of the eyes, and therefore any change to new path- 
ways must be more deep-seated than the cortex. 
T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

5734. Pachauri, A. R. A study of Gestalt problems 
in completed and interrupted tasks. Part III. Bri. 
J. Psychol., 1936, 27, 170-180.—Individual differences 
shown in the ratio of the number of incompleted to 
completed tasks remembered (of the Lewin-Zeigarnik 
type) were correlated with individual differences in 
test measurements of perseveration, fluency, ‘‘g,”’ 
memory, and estimates of character (the ‘“‘w’’ factor). 
The subjects were 80 boys and girls aged 13 to 14. 
There was a significant positive correlation with 
perseveration, particularly if the latter was freed 
from the effect of memory, and with fluency, but not 
with the other measures.—M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

5735. Peak, H. Inhibition as a function of stimulus 
intensity. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 47, No. 212, 
135-147.—This experiment was designed to study 
the inhibitory action of a first stimulus of varying 
intensity upon the amplitude and latency of a lid 
reflex to a second stimulus of constant intensity. The 
two stimuli consisted of clicks produced in head 
phones by momentary currents of varying and con 
stant intensities respectively. The result shows that 
there is a tendency for the amplitude of the lid re 
sponse to the second stimulus to decrease as the 
intensity of the first stimulus increases. The simi- 
larity between this relationship and that found at 
spinal and perceptual levels of function is discussed. 


K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


5736. Peola, P. Il mancinismo nei preistorici di 
Castelceriolo (Alexandria). L’evolversi del destrismo 
e Vinfluenza esercitatavi dalla locomozione e dai 
mezzi di lavoro. (Left-handedness among the pre- 
historic people of Castelceriolo (Alexandria). The 
evolution of dextrality as influenced by locomotion 
and methods of work.) Arch. Antrop. crim., 1936, 
56, 291-315.—Beginning with a study of prehistoric 
remains, and reviewing what is known about dex- 


_ 
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trality among primitive races today, among various 
species of primate, and as it develops in children, the 
author finds that the same steps occur between 
indifference or ambidextrality and predominant 
dextrality. In each context—historical, phylogenetic, 
ontogenetic—this is referred to means of locomotion 
and labor. The current changes in both among 
civilized peoples suggest that ambidextrality may be 
expected to increase. A bibliography is appended.— 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

5737. Philpott, S. J. F. The meaning of g and 
other factors in terms of rates of output. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1936, 27, 196-224.—Describes an attempt 
to harmonize the two-factor theory with that of 
performances as determined by threads of output 
occurring at random. Formulae have been put 
forward expressing output in terms of rate coefficients 
a, b, c and k, where & measures a general tendency 
and is constant for the individual, a being specific, 
b and ¢ representing group elements subject and not 
subject, respectively, to individual differences. The 
meaning attached to &R is that of “mental horse- 
power."’ The interpretation of g as identified with 
eduction is not adopted; the nearest justifiable approx- 
imation is a definition of such “horse-power”’ in terms 
of unitary fundaments moved through unit clearness 
in unit time. The problem of expressing variations 
in g saturation in terms of an invariable energy or 
horse-power is discussed, and it is suggested that 
variations are on the specific side, needing to be 
expressed by diminishing a and } coefficients to form 
a c coefficient constant in size for the group of persons 
under test. Group factors in the correlational size 
are traced to 6 coefficients.—M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

5738. Ponder, E. Reversal of the injury potential 
in muscle. J. Physiol., 1936, 87, 67-68P.—The 
injury potential of frog gastrocnemius muscle can 
be reversed by application of saponin. The degree 
of reversal is linearly related to the concentration of 
the applied saponin. These results are not in accord 
with Bernstein's theory, which states that the injury 
potential is a measure of the polarization potential 
of the membranes surrounding the cells—M. A. 
Rubin (Clark). 


5739. Rosenblueth, A., & Cannon, W. B. The 
adequacy of the chemical theory of smooth muscle 
excitation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 116, 414—429.— 
Monnier and Bacq suggested that transmission of the 
stimulus from nerve to smooth muscle may occur in 
two ways: (1) chemical, by formation of a chemical 
mediator, and (2) electrical, in which the nerve action 
potential excites directly. Some of the work of these 
authors was repeated on cats under dial. Responses 
of the cervical sympathetic (nictitating membrane), 
abdominal sympathetic (pilomotors of the tail) and 
splanchnics (stomach) were studied. Various sympa- 
thetic, inhibitory and excitatory drugs were used, and 
also effects of preganglionic denervation. Points of 
the Monnier and Bacq theory are discussed in detail. 
Some of the experimental findings most necessary to 
this theory were not corroborated, and other results 
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obtained by the present authors were not easily ex- 
plained by the dual theory (e.g. latency between nerve 
action current and muscle action current, the produc- 
tion of a double relaxation curve in non-drugged 
animals as well as with yohimbine, etc.). On the other 
hand, the chemical theory makes possible the ex- 
planation of the results obtained on the basis of the 
assumption that certain drugs sensitize smooth muscle 
by making the cells more permeable.—T7. W. Forbes 
(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


5740. Rosenblueth, A., Davis, H., & Rempel, B. 
The physiological significance of the electric responses 
of smooth muscle. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 116, 
387-407.—The response of the nictitating membrane 
and pilomotors of the tail of the cat were recorded. 
A string galvanometer with either direct current 
amplifier or amplifier with 1 second time constant 
was used. Stimuli were applied at different fre- 
quencies. The smooth muscle electrogram was 
divided into waves I, II, III asin previous studies. It 
is concluded that the electrogram represents an 
asymmetric depolarization of oriented smooth muscle 
cells, that these potentials may add in series, and that 
I is not a propagated disturbance but is probably 
produced by chemical mediator and may not be of 
an all-or-none character. The question of direct 
electrical excitability remains open. II is probably 
complex and possibly involves depolarization of cells 
adjacent to those in smooth muscle which are directly 
innervated. It would therefore represent further 
penetration and combination of the chemical mediator 
proceeding outward from the innervated cells. A 
detailed schema of hypothetical relations between 
the divisions of the electrogram and muscular events 
is given.—T7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


5741. Sastry, N. S. N. The evolution of the 
instinct. IJndian J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 81-85.—What 
was originally a simple reflex becomes gradually the 
instinct; the instinct in turn undergoes changes and 
becomes gradually surcharged with emotion, and 
finally emerges in intelligence. The whole series of 
changes is one vast unitary process of change; the 
change is more physiological in the beginning, but 
becomes increasingly psychological as we proceed 
up the evolutionary scale.—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Teachers College). 


5742. Scheidemann, N. V. Inverse writing: a 
case of consistent mirror writing. /. genet. Psychol., 
1936, 48, 489-494.—A 6-year-old Mexican boy, on 
entering the first grade, showed a tendency to copy, 
at his desk, all blackboard material in inverse posi- 
tion. The case is discussed under the topics: history, 
diagnosis, and remedial procedure. Samples of the 
child’s writing and drawing are included.—E. Heid- 
breder (Wellesley). 


5743. Schulte, T. Uber die Wirkung der Monojo- 
dessigsiure auf die Erregbarkeit (Chronaxie) der 
glatten Muskulatur des Froschmagens. (The effect 
of monoiodic acid on the excitability of the smooth 
musculature of the viscera of the frog.) Z. Biéol., 
1936, 97, 256-264.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
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5744. Schweitzer, A. & Wright, S. Action of 
adrenaline on the knee jerk. J. Physiol., 1936, 87, 
92-93P.—Anoxia or intravenous injection of 0.2-0.4 
mg. of adrenaline into anesthetized cats depresses or 
abolishes the knee jerk.— M.A. Rubin (Clark). 


5745. Snoddy, G. S. The role of time in the learn- 
ing process. Sct. Mon., N. Y., 1936,.43, 287-288.— 
A brief summary statement of the writer’s point of 
view (elaborated elsewhere in book form), based on 
work in mirror-vision coordination, that the growth 
called learning presents two distinct, even opposed 
processes—primary and secondary. An indication 
of the effect of interpolated time on early growth 
(learning) is shown in a higher level of performance in 
a group working under that condition than under the 
condition of continuous practice.—O. P. Lester 
(Buffalo). 

5746. Wachholder, K. Neuere Untersuchungen 
und Anschauungen iiber die Funktion und Erregung 
unser Muskeln. (Recent investigations and aspects 
of the function and excitation of our muscles.) 
Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 8, 349-354.—This 
is the first of a series of articles on the subject, and 
includes discussions of functions and mechanisms and 
discussions of experimental and developmental work 
on the composition of special tonus mechanisms and 
their normal and pathological relationships. In the 
first part the author deals with what he considers 
the two most important problems, viz., the function 
of tonus and the mechanism. He feels that func- 
tionally there is no doubt that musculature has a 
threefold task, viz., to move against the surround- 
ings, to maintain posture, and to change movements 
to adapt to surrounding changes. In the second 
section investigations by Bozler, Denny-Brown, and 
others are discussed.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State 
Hospital). 

5747. Wachholder, K. Neuere Untersuchungen 
und Anschauung iiber die Funktion und Erregung 
unserer Muskeln. (New investigations and aspects 
of the function and excitation of our muscles.) 
Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 8, 355—380.—This is 
the second of two articles dealing with muscle func- 
tion. The first section deals with postural muscles 
and their functional properties, and the existence of 
an especial contracture-like type of contraction in 
these muscles. Work carried on by Brémer, Denny- 
Brown and others is discussed. The second section 
deals with movement muscles and their functional 
peculiarities. The final part of the article is devoted 
to a discussion of excitation of the musculature. There 
are brief résumés of the work of a large number of 
investigators who have published material on the 
subject, and a bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin (Dela- 
ware State Hospital). 


5748. Warren, N. Effect of fatigue on the priority 
of bilateral movement of the fingers. J. exp. Psychol., 
1936, 19, 513-518.—“‘In attempts to move the fingers 
of the right and left hands voluntarily at the same 
time there is a consistent tendency for the hand not 
used in writing to precede. That this fact is due toa 
form of over-compensation is indicated by (1) the 
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precedence of the little finger over the forefinger, and 

(2) the precedence of the finger experimentally fa- 

tigued by strenuous exercise over the non-fatigued 

one. The existence of a tendency to allow for per- 
ceived inferiority makes the determination of the 
leading hand, when the subject attempts to move 
both hands simultaneously, invalid as an indication 
of ‘central laterality.’ It also suggests the question- 
ableness of any test of ‘native handedness’ which 
may be influenced, either directly or indirectly, by 

the way the hands are habitually used.”’”—H. W. 

Karn (Pittsburgh). 

5749. White, R. K. The completion hypothesis 
and reinforcement. Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 396-403. 
—Hull’s goal-gradient hypothesis attributes rein- 
forcement to a goal situation, but does not specify 
what kinds of situations are goals. The ‘‘satisfaction 
hypothesis,’” accepted by many as axiomatic, asserts 
that a goal or reward situation exists whenever a 
want is satisfied or a tension is released. But the 
question still remains as to what conceivable physica 
mechanism underlies the satisfaction of a want; the 
author suggests a translation of the satisfaction 
hypothesis into Hull’s terminology as follows: the 
completion of a fractional anticipatory reaction tends 
to reinforce recent and concomitant S-R connections. 
In the absence of direct evidence for this hypothesis, 
indirect evidence is pointed to in the theoretical 
articles of Hull, Tolman, and Lewin.—A. G. Bills 
(Chicago). 

5750. Winslow, C.-E. A., Herrington, L. P., & 
Gagge, A. P. A new method of partitional calorimetry. 
Amer. J. Phystiol., 1936, 116, 641-655.—A detailed 
description is given of a new method of determining 
the heat loss of the body through radiation, convection 
and evaporation. This is accomplished by placing the 
subject in a 9-sided copper enclosure equipped with 
infra-red radiation sources and controlling the air 
flow in such a way that radiation is controlled inde- 
pendently of the temperature and humidity of the 
air. It is thus possible to obtain various combina- 
tions of the three conditions. Mean skin temperature 
is obtained by thermopile from one-inch areas over 
the body, weight loss is obtained from a scale support- 
ing the subject’s chair, basal metabolic rate is deter- 
mined with the Benedict-Roth apparatus, and tem- 
peratures for calculating heat storage are obtained 
rectally and orally with automatic recording.—T. W. 
Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

[See also abstracts 5619, 5623, 5635, 5640, 5656, 
5673, 5674, 5676, 5687, 5688, 5691, 5692, 5696, 
5699, 5763, 5769, 5775, 5776, 5780, 5789, 5794, 
5797, 5802, 5853, 5901, 5916, 5919, 5921, 5938, 
6030, 6031, 6033, 6037, 6941. ] 
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5751. Adrian, E. D. The Berger rhythm in the 
monkey’s brain. J. Physiol., 1936, 87, 83-84P.—The 
brain waves in rhesus monkeys under dial anesthesia 
and in the dark occur mainly in the striate area. 
These waves arise and subside spontaneously in 
groups of 10 at intervals depending on the depth of 
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anesthesia. Illumination and darkening of the eyes 
cause at first a rapid confused electrical effect fol- 
lowed by a train of the spontaneous type of 10 per 
second waves. The author attributes the production 
of the spontaneous waves by the irregular discharge 
caused by illumination or darkening to a ‘“‘facilita- 
tion’’ which raises the excitability of the nerve cells 
to the threshold required for a spontaneous discharge. 
The change in activity of the cortex from sleep to 
waking in man is explained on the basis of this “‘facili- 
tation” or induced activity.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


5752. Allee, W. C., & Masure, R. H. A compari- 
son of maze behavior in paired and isolated shell- 
parrakeets (Melopsittacus undulatus Shaw) in a 
two-alley problem box. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 
131-155.—Some of the birds learned to select a 
darkened alley in preference to a lighted one, others 
to respond to a green rather than to a red alley, and 
still others to go to a blue rather than a yellow alley. 
The colors were not equated in brightness for the 
birds’ eyes, and the authors do not claim color vision. 
Their interest was in determining whether any differ- 
ence exists between learning in paired and isolated 
situations for birds raised alone or in isolation and 
for paired birds of like or of different sex. Data are 
reported for 87 parrakeets. Rapid improvement 
was evident in every situation in which the birds were 
tested. Paired birds were slower and made more 
errors than those trained alone. Greater variability 
of performance was present for the paired than for 
the isolated birds. Parrakeets caged in pairs and 
trained alone did not differ from those caged and 
trained alone. When paired and isolated birds had 
social conditions reversed, the newly isolated ones 
exhibited less disturbance of a habit. Changes in the 
signal indicating the correct alley led to greater dis- 
turbances than did changes in the social relation- 
[here was marked retention of the discrimina- 


ships 

tion habits after six to eight months. Heterosexual 
pairs did not behave differently from homosexual 
pairs. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody) 


5753. Bissonnette, T. H. Modification of mam- 
malian sexual cycles. V. The avenue of reception of 
sexually stimulating light. /. comp. Psychol., 1936, 
22, 93-103.—The author subjected female ferrets 
of controlled previous light and sexual history to 
added nightly lighting (1) without hoods, (2) with 
hoods which exposed the eyes through holes, and 
3) with heads covered by light-tight hoods. The 
conditions of decreased light on the eyes were asso- 
ciated with delayed oestrus. ‘‘The facts indicate 
that the eyes are the receptors for photo-periodic 
sexual stimulation in ferrets, mediated by the anterior 
hypophysis, and that closing their eyes in sleep does 
not prevent the activation.” Bibliography.— N. L. 
Munn (Peabody). 

5754. Bonner, J. The growth and respiration of 
the Avena coleoptile. J. gen. Physiol., 1936, 20, 
i-12.—It is shown that certain respiratory processes 
are responsible for the transport of the plant growth 
hormone into the oat coleoptile and also for the chain 
of reactions by which the hormone brings about cell 
elongation.—M. A. Rudin (Clark). 
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5755. Bramstedt, F. Dressurversuche mit Para- 
mecium caudatum und Stylonychia mytilus. (Train- 
ing experiments with Paramecium caudatum and 
Stylonychia mytilus.) Z. vergl. Phystol., 1935, 22, 
490-516.— Paramecium initially prefers cool and dark 
regions to light and warm ones, but learned to seek 
them directly without testing the unfavored regions; 
the effects of the training persisted about 15 minutes. 
Cool-light and warm-dark associations could not be 
set up, but it was found possible to associate the 
approach reaction with vibration of the medium by 
using warmth as an unconditioned stimulus; this 
reaction was quickly extinguished. In swimming the 
animals learned to adapt to the form and size of the 
container, providing the other aspects of the environ- 
ment remained constant. Stylonychia, which nor- 
mally prefers light to dark, could be trained to remain 
in the dark by roughening the lighted parts of the 
substratum on which it could crawl.—T. C. Schneirla 
(New York University). 

5756. Brues, C. T. Aberrant feeding behavior 
among insects and its bearing on the development of 
specialized food habits. Hum. Biol., 1936, 11, 305- 
319.—Four basic food types are charted, with their 
interrelations: saprophagy, phytophagy, predatism 
and parasitism. Sudden changes from one type to 
another may or may not be associated with change 
in body form. Such changes are described for many 
insects, but their occurrence is not predictable. A 
shift often involves a change of habitat, and once a 
shift has been established it is usually permanent. 
When the normal chain of repetitive instincts is 
broken, new food habits may appear. The changes 
of food habits discussed are attributed to basic 
hereditary changes in instinct.—O. W. Richards 
(Yale). 

5757. Duse, A. L’esperimento internazionale sulla 
migrazione della cicogne e i suoi primi risultati. 
(International experiment on the migration of storks 
and preliminary reports.) Rass. faunist., 1935, 1, 
21-30.—The author discusses certain beliefs regard- 
ing the migration of storks (Ciconia ciconia ciconia 
L.), and reports a widely organized experiment in 
migration which is being carried on by the Rossitten 
ornithological observatory.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

5758. Graves, E. A. Interrelationships in per- 
formance in the albino rat. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 
22, 179-186.—The interrelationships of errors on the 
Stone multiple-T maze, of activity records obtained 
in revolving drums, of strength of drive in the Colum- 
bia obstruction apparatus, and of reflex time in a 
specially constructed cage were calculated for 53 
rats of the Minnesota F5 generation. 33 of the rats 
were from dull and the remainder from bright parents. 
The dull and bright animals differed significantly in 
maze errors, but did not differ in activity, in strength 
of drive, or in reflex time. There was no relationship 
between activity and strength of drive, reflex time 
and strength of drive, reflex time and activity, 
activity and maze errors, or strength of drive and maze 
errors. A slight positive correlation between maze 
errors and reflex time was obtained. There was a 
correlation of .31 in the strength of drive of litter 
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mates. A correlation of approximately .30 existed 
between weight and strength of drive. Bibliography. 
— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


5759. Hall, C. S. Emotional behavior in the rat. 
II. The relationship between need and emotionality. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 61-68.—The author found, 
by observing rats in a circular enclosure for periods 
of two minutes, that non-hungry rats defecate more 
than hungry rats (a) when food is available in the 
field for hungry rats but not for non-hungry, (b) when 
food is absent for both hungry and non-hungry, and 
(c) when food is present but not available to either 
group. Defecation is regarded as a measure of emo- 
tionality. The author says that, except for the need 
to escape, needs “inhibit the display of emotional 
behavior by distracting the animal from the fear- 
provoking aspects of the situation. The distraction 
induced by a need tends to adjust the animal perma- 
nently to an emotional situation.’— N. L. Munn 
(Peabody). 


5760. Hasama, B. Uber die Aktionsstréme der 
Wegschnecke (Philomycus bilineatus) bei ihrer 
kriechenden Bewegung. (Action currents from the 
snail Philomycus bilineatus during its crawling move- 
ment.) Pflig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1936, 238, 34-40. 
Recording from leads on the anterior and posterior 
portions of the forward moving snail’s body, diphasic 
action currents interrupted by short quiet periods 
are found. The effects on the action current of stimu- 
lating the animal are also described, and possible 
mechanisms for the conduction of the excitatory wave 
and the muscular contraction are discussed.—M. A. 
Rubin (Clark). 


5761. Henry, F. M. Audition in the white rat. 
II. The learning of a pure tone discrimination. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 105—121.—A critical evalua- 
tion of previous investigations showed that the 
existence of tonal discrimination in the rat had not 
been clearly established. The chief difficulties had 
been in training techniques and in obtaining pure 
tones without transients which might be discrimin- 
able. The author used a previously described 8-unit 
linear discrimination box and a vacuum tube oscillator 
operated in such a manner that transients could not 
be discriminated. Filters suppressed harmonics to 
the extent that there was not more than 0.5% second 
harmonic and complete absence of third harmonic. 
Higher harmonics were believed, on_ theoretical 
grounds, to be absent. The 22 rats used in the 
experiment discriminated (within 688 to 1920 trials) 
between two alleys, one of which contained an active 
source continuously producing a 3500-cycle tone. 
Some animals responded positively to the silent alley 
and others to the alley with the tone. Other animals 
learned, in from 448 to 1416 trials, to select the 
opposite alley from that on which they had been 
trained. Control of the sequence with which the tone 
was alternated from one alley to another, of vibra- 
tion of the box, and of various other extraneous factors 
showed that the response was based upon discrimina- 
tion of the tone. Bibliography.—N. L. Munn 
(Peabody). 
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5762. Honjo, I. Die Wirkung monochromatischen 
Lichtes auf die motorischen Elemente der Knochen- 
fischnetzhaut. (The effect of monochromatic light 
on the motor elements of the retina in the bony fish.) 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1935, 22, 293-297.—Fish of two 
species were subjected to the constant or intermittent 
action of filtered monochromatic lights equated in 
intensity. Yellow lights effected the most marked 
pigment migration and cone contraction, red and blue 
the least, with the remaining spectral values inter 
mediate in their effects upon pigment and cones. 
T. C. Schnetrla (New York University). 

5763. Ingle, D. J. Work capacity of the adrenal- 
ectomized rat treated with cortin. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1936, 116, 622-625.—‘‘Rats which were subjected to 
sham operations were compared to adrenalectomized 
rats, both with and without cortin treatment, for 
ability to withstand work and anesthesia. The 
animals were anesthetized with phenobarbital so 
dium, and the gastrocnemius muscle was stimulated 
to lift a 100 gram weight three times each second. 
Administration of cortin to the adrenalectomized 
animal enhanced its work capacity in proportion to 
the amount of cortin administered until an optimal 
dosage was reached. The average performance of 
the rats treated with cortin remained below that of 
those animals whose adrenal bodies were intact.” 
T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

5764. Jacobsen, C. F. Studies of cerebral function 
in primates. I. The functions of the frontal associa- 
tion areas in monkeys. Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 
1936, 13, No. 3, 1-60.—Monkeys were trained on 
problem box and discrimination habits and on de 
layed reaction. Lesions were then made in the various 
areas of the cerebral cortex in order to determine the 
ensuing disturbances. Unilateral lesions were non 
effective. No hemispherical dominance was apparent. 
Bilateral lesions of the frontal association areas failed 
to disturb retention of discrimination and problem- 
box habits, but abolished the ability to perform de- 
layed responses. ‘‘The deficit associated with frontal 
lesions can not be attributed merely to an extensive 
injury to the cortex, since lesions in other cortical 
areas (motor, and premotor, postcentral and the 
parietal and temporal lobes) produced slight, if any 
changes; on the contrary, the peculiar importance of 
the frontal areas in mediating the behavior in ques 
tion is indicated.”” The relation of the results to the 
questions of equipotentiality and the nature of de 
terioration after lesions are discussed. Bibliography 
of 60 titles.— NV. L. Munn (Peabody). 

5765. Jacobsen, C. F., & Elder, J. H. Studies of 
cerebral function in primates. II. The effect of 
temporal lobe lesions on delayed response in mon- 
keys. Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 13, No. 3, 61 
65.—Temporal lobe lesions did not disturb ability 
to perform delayed responses. The results are re- 
garded as support for the interpretation previously 
advanced concerning the peculiar significance of the 
frontal association areas for delayed response.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

5766. Jacobsen, C. F., & Haslerud,G. M. Studies 
of cerebral function in primates. III. A note on 
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the effect of motor and premotor area lesions on de- 
layed response in monkeys. Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 
1936, 13, No. 3, 66-68.—Comparison of pre- and 
postoperative delayed response showed not only no 
impairment but a slight improvement. This result 
stands ‘in sharp contrast to the profound and per- 
manent deterioration following ablation of the frontal 
areas, and further emphasizes the unique relation the 
latter region bears to capacity for delayed response.” 

N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

5767. Keller, F. S., & Lyndon, M. H. Another 
“insight” experiment. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
484-489.—- Using a slightly modified form of the maze 
used by Tolman and Honzik in studies interpreted as 
giving evidence of insight in rats, the authors con- 
ducted a study which enabled them to make an 
analysis of the behavior of rats in situations pre- 
sumably involving insight. Their results are inter- 
preted as rendering suspect the occurrence of insight 
in the Tolman-Honzik experiments in any but a very 
limited sense, and as pointing once more to the 
pitfalls of interpretation characteristic of this type of 
experimental research.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

5768. Kellogg, W. N., & Kellogg, L. A. Le singe 
et l'enfant. (The ape and the child.) (Trans. by 
M. M. Fayet Paris: Stock, 1936. Pp. 185. 12 fr. 

M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

5769. Kleschtschow, S. Phylogenetische Verstufen 
des musicalischen Gehérs. 4. Zur Frage iiber die 
Abhingigkeit der Grisse der bedingten Reflexe 
von der Zahl der an der Arbeit beteiligten Gehirn- 
rindenelemente. (Phylogenetic antecedents of mu- 
sical hearing. 4. The question of the dependence of 
the magnitude of conditioned reflexes upon the 
number of cortical elements participating in the per- 
formance.) Z. Sinnesphystiol., 1936, 66, 235-—246.— 
[wo dogs were conditioned to harmonium tones. An 
increase in the magnitude of the salivary responses 
resulted from increasing the number of tones sounded, 
and from interrupting the tones. Increased number 
of tones seemed to have more effect than interruption. 
[he author relates these findings to his theory that 
musical ornamentation is an attempt at greater 
effectiveness and that such effectiveness rests upon a 
physiological basis of an increase in the number of 
cortical elements participating in the response.— 
F. W. Irwin (Pennsylvania). 

5770. Krause, D.K. Experimentelle Untersuchun- 
gen iiber die Funktion der Kalksackchen bei Frosch- 
lurchen. (Experimental investigations on the func- 
tion of the calcareous saccules in Anura.) Z. vergl. 
Physiol., 1935, 22, 346-358.—T. C. Schneirla (New 
York University). 

5771. Lemke, G. Beitriige zur Lichtorientierung 
und zur Frage des Farbensehens der Planarien. 
(Contributions to the light orientation and to the 
problem of color vision in the planarian.) Z. vergl. 
Physiol., 1935, 22, 298-345.—Normal and eyeless 
planaria come to rest in the dark parts of a field with 
concentric light-dark bands, with the light source 
above or below. With increase in the intensity of 
illumination the time required for the adjustment is 
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correspondingly less. The response depends upon an 
avoiding reaction given when a lighted zone is entered, 
attributable to stimulation of the eyes, and a photo- 
kinetic effect dependent upon skin sensitivity. Both 
normal and blinded animals passed from a lighted into 
a darkened zone without reaction. In a field of hori- 
zontally directed arc light, or of light from a mercury 
vapor lamp, the avoiding reactions of normal planaria 
were much more precise than were those of eyeless 
animals. Both the eyes and skin receptors were 
found to have a high degree of sensitivity to ultra- 
violet light. Blinded animals oriented better in 
ultraviolet than in white light, and the precision of 
orientation increased gradually to the normal value 
as the eyes regenerated. In Dendrocoelum lacteum 
skin sensitivity proved more important for orientation 
than in Planaria lugubris. In several types of test 
only negative evidence was found for differential 
response to wave length. Hamilton’s “fatigue 
method” was used among others. In coming to rest 
upon black as against colored papers, or upon colored 
papers as against white, the flatworms merely ex- 
hibited their characteristic responses to intensity 
differences. These stimuli were presented in check- 
ered circular fields over which the planaria crawled. 
Light of short wave value was reacted to as much 
brighter than was light of the long waves.—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 

5772. Maslow, A. H. The role of dominance in 
the social and sexual behavior of infra~-human pri- 
mates: I. Observations at Vilas park zoo. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1936, 48, 261-277.—Observations on domi- 
nance behavior were made on about 35 infra-human 
primates of all kinds, ranging from platyrrhine 
monkeys to chimpanzees. The behavior syndrome 
of the dominant animal is described, and also that of 
the subordinate animal. The relations of ‘‘dominance 
behavior’ to such factors as age, size, sex, and the 
existing hierarchy in the group are discussed. The 
author believes that the importance of dominance as 
a determiner of social and sexual behavior in the 
monkey has not been sufficiently recognized. Bib- 
liography.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

5773. Maslow, A. H., & Flanzbaum, S. The role 
of dominance in the social and sexual behavior of 
infra-human primates: II. An experimental deter- 
mination of the behavior syndrome of dominance. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 278-309.—Twelve pairs 
of monkeys were studied experimentally and scored 
for almost all known types of sexual and social be- 
havior in order to achieve a quantitative determina- 
tion of the behavior syndromes characteristic of 
dominance and subordination. Twelve types of 
behavior were found to be closely related to domi- 
nance, their opposites to subordination. The twelve 
types are listed with percentages representing fre- 
quency of occurrence. The relation of dominance to 
various factors is discussed. Dominance may be 
conceived as a drive or as a social attitude or com- 
posite of attitudes.—E. Hetdbreder (Wellesley). 


5774. Maslow, A. H. The role of dominance in the 
social and sexual behavior of infra-human primates: 
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Ill. A theory of sexual behavior of infra~-human pri- 
mates. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 310-338.—On the 
hypothesis that the dominance drive is a motivator 
to sexual behavior, all sexual behavior may be roughly 
divided into two types: that motivated mainly by 
the sexual drive, and that motivated mainly by the 
dominance drive. Various problems of social and 
sexual behavior in infra-human primates are discussed 
in the light of this ‘“two-drive’”’ theory. The author 
suggests the desirability of comparing his data and 
conclusions with those of Adler and calls attention to 
the similarity between his concept of dominance 
drive and the Adlerian concept of ‘‘masculine protest.” 
Bibliography.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


5775. Mowrer, O. M. ‘‘Maturation” vs. ‘‘learn- 
ing” in the development of vestibular and optokinetic 
nystagmus. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 383-404.— 
Pigeons reared to five weeks with vision excluded by 
means of eyelid suture show a vestibular nystagmus 
in response to bodily rotation which is quantitatively 
and qualitatively indistinguishable from the vestibu- 
lar nystagmus of intact birds. This type of response 
is dependent primarily, perhaps exclusively, upon the 
inherited pattern of organization of the nervous 
system. Pigeons reared to six weeks with eyelid 
suture show, upon removal of the stitches, (1) normal 
pupillary reactions to changes in light intensity, 
(2) no fear or avoidance reactions, and (3) a very 
feeble, irregular optokinetic nystagmus. The birds 
developed normal optokinetic nystagmus and normal 
fear and avoidance reactions within three days. 
Maturational factors alone are not sufficient to bring 
these responses to functional maturity. Visual re- 
sponses acquired by pigeons reared to six weeks with 
vision in only the left eye “‘transfer’’ almost com- 
pletely when vision is shifted to the right eye.—E. 
Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


5776. Muenzinger, K. F., & Fletcher, M. Motiva- 
tion in learning. VI. Escape from electric shock 
compared with hunger-food tension in the visual 
discrimination habit. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 
79-91.—Two groups of rats of comparable learning 
ability were trained to discriminate between black 
and white, one group being motivated by hunger-food 
tension and escape from shock and the other group 
by escape from shock alone. The average number of 
errors for the first group was 18.1; for the second group 
16.5. The average number of trials to learn was 49.2 
for the first group and 51.6 for the second. These two 
groups performed with greater efficiency than did 
the comparable shock-before-choice and food-alone 
groups of the previously reported experiments of 
this series. Their efficiency was slightly lower, how- 
ever, than that of the previously reported food-plus- 
shock-after-choice group. The authors discuss their 
results in relation to the relative value of reward and 
punishment which “on theoretical grounds is con- 
sidered a spurious problem. Reward and punishment 
are complementary factors, always present in com- 
bination in the dynamic structure of a learning 
situation. In comparing... learning by escape 
from hunger with learning by escape from shock, we 
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are not comparing learning by reward with learning 
by punishment, but the relative efficacies of two 
different degrees of motivating tensions.’’ It is 
suggested, also, that as far as the results go, they 
indicate that the effect of a combination of motivating 
factors “‘is not a summation of effects of the separate 
motivating factors but an effect equal to that of the 
stronger factor.”” Bibliography.—N. L. Munn 
(Peabody). 

5777. Navez, A. E. Reactions in plants and 
animals. (Sound film.) New York: Erpi Picture 
Consultants, 1931. 11 min., 1 reel, 400 ft., 16 mm. 
$50 sale.—This film is one of the Harvard series and 
deals principally with tropisms. After illustrating 
the concepts of stimulus and response, the film pre- 
sents a study of (1) a snail ascending an inclined 
plane, (2) Drosophila collecting at the illuminated 
end of a tube, (3) a mouse creeping along the edge of 
a wall, (4) a worm withdrawing from a galvanic 
current, and (5) fish reacting to an artificial current 
of water. The film concludes with a brief sequence of 
the righting response in cats and the knee-jerk and 
eyelid reflexes in man.—L. F. Beck (Oregon). 


5778. Newman, S. H. The determination of the 
reliability of learning material and the Spearman- 
Brown formula. II. Maze learning by rats. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1936, 22, 35-60.—This is a continuation of 
a previous study which dealt with human maze and 
nonsense syllable learning. 132 rats were trained 
on multiple-T elevated double alternation spatial 
mazes. Two maze patterns (A and B), one a mirror 
image of the other, were used. These mazes were 
linear and had 6, 10, 14, or 18 blinds. A given group 
of rats learned pattern A of a certain length and then, 
after a rest period of 25 days, learned pattern B of 
comparable length. Litter mates learned mazes of 
different lengths. Three methods of analysis have 
been used to determine the applicability of the 
Spearman-Brown formula to the data thus obtained. 
“‘(a) The actually determined equivalent form relia- 
bility of the whole maze has been compared with the 
reliability predicted from the internal consistency 
coefficients obtained for each maze length by split- 
half methods. (b) Predictions based on the equiva- 
lent form reliability coefficients have been compared 
with the reliability coefficients determined by the 
equivalent form method. (c) The internal consistency 
coefficients which have been found for the various 
length mazes have been compared with predictions 
based on internal consistency coefficients."” Such 
analysis disclosed that the Spearman-Brown formula 
does not accurately predict the reliability of the total 
maze from the internal consistency coefficients. It 
was shown, also, that the internal consistency co- 
efficients are systematically affected by interde- 
pendent factors and that the equivalent form method 
makes use of measures which are relatively more 
independent of each other than are the measures used 
in the split-half methods. Bibliography.— WN. L. 
Munn (Peabody). 


5779. Noble, G. K., & Kumpf, K. F. The functions 
of Jacobson’s organ in lizards. J. genet. Psychol., 
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1936, 48, 371-382.—The food-finding behavior of 
lizards, observed under experimentally varied condi- 
tions, indicates that Jacobson's organ functions as a 
distance receptor in lizards such as A meiva exsul which 
are provided with a long bifid tongue. Jacobson’s 
organ is of decided advantage in supplementing the 
olfactory organs, though it is only an accessory, not 
an essential, organ of olfaction—E. Hetdbreder 
(Wellesley ). 

5780. Poe, E., Poe, C. F., & Muenzinger, K. F. 
The effect of vitamin deficiency upon the acquisition 
and retention of the maze habit in the white rat. 
I. The vitamin B-complex. /. comp. Psychol., 1936, 
22, 69-78.—42 rats subjected to vitamin Bi + Bz 
deficiency from the age of two to six weeks and tested 
of seven weeks on simple water mazes 
manifested significantly maze performance 
than a group consisting of 47 rats (litter mates) fed 
a normal diet. The normal rats were superior to the 
deficient ones in learning and also in retention tests 
40 days after the original training. The superiority 
was evident for trials, errors, retraces, and time. The 
authors conclude that ‘“‘The split-litter technique 
shows definitely that if young rats are fed a B-complex 
1t diet they are inferior to normal rats not only 
after the period of deficiency but also 
Bibliography. 


at the age 
poorer 


de nce! 
immediately 
when they have reached maturity.” 
V. L. Munn (Peabody) 

5781. Rempel, B., & Gibbs, E. L. The Berger 
rhythm in cats. 1936, 84, 334—-335.—The 
authors find that the Berger rhythm in cats when the 
eyes are closed shows the same pattern as that found 
in humans and other animals. This they regard as 
further evidence of the similarity of the phenomenon 
among many animals.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


5782. Reynolds, H. E. The disinhibiting effect 
of an electric shock upon the maze performance of 
the white rat. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 187-197. 
[In a simple maze similar to that previously used in 
a somewhat comparable problem by Valentine, the 
author trained rats until a long instead of a short 
path to food had been fixated. The animals were 
then given a shock and subjected to other disturbing 
factors before reaching the entrance to the shorter 
path [his was to determine whether the factors 
would lead to selection of the previously inhibited 
shorter path. In 51 cases out of a possible 64, the 
shorte path was selected as soon as shock was intro 
Other selections of the shorter path occurred 
shocks. Experimental extinction and 
spontaneous recovery were observed under certain 
conditions. The results are regarded as contrary to 
the frequency principle and as supporting the condi- 
tioned response envisagement of maze learning. 
‘The elimination of the blind may be conceived of 
as an instance of inhibition produced by experi- 
mental extinction. The sudden entrance into a blind 
which has previously been eliminated may be thought 
of as an instance of disinhibition produced by a dis- 
turbing stimulus which would waken the excitatory 
tendency to take the short path to food and at the 
same time permit the excitatory tendency previously 
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active to become active again.”— WN. L. 


(Peabody). 


5783. Rodewald, W. Der Einfluss der Dunkelheit 
auf den das Melanophorenhormon bindenden Stoff im 
Froschblut. (The action of darkness upon the mate- 
rial binding the melanophore hormone in frog blood.) 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1935, 22, 431-433.—In darkness a 
substance is formed in frog blood which has the 
effect of inactivating the melanophore hormone.— 
T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 


5784. Schmid, B. Uber die Ermittelung des 
menschlichen und tierischen Individualgeruches 
durch den Hund. (The tracing of individually spe- 
cific human and animal odors by the dog.) Z. vergl. 
Phystol., 1935, 22, 524-538.—The author first sum- 
marizes the evidence on trailing, stressing the im- 
portance of differences in an odor trail according to 
conditions under which it is laid down, substances 
carried from previously traversed ground, time for 
dissipation and change, and other factors. If the dog 
is to become a successful tracker it must be trained in 
identifying specific individual odors in complexes. 
Within 7 months a bottle-raised wolf differentiated 
among the trails of known and unknown men. Odor- 
trained shepherd dogs loaned by the Munich police 
were used in further tests, in which Most’s cross-trail 
method was used to lay down trail figures of varying 
complexity. By working in winter the ground odor 
and track form (visual) factors were minimized. In 
blindfold controls the trailers merely worked more 
slowly and carefully. In 24 out of 28 tests the trail 
of a given dog was followed successfully regardless of 
the underlying, superimposed, or intersecting trails 
of known or of strange dogs of either sex. In 5 
minutes a bitch traced out 408 meters of trail laid by 
another female, and was only briefly distracted by the 
intersecting trails of male dogs. The trail of a given 
horse trotting over frozen snow-covered ground was 
generally traced successfully despite confusion trails 
of various kinds. In the experimenter’s opinion the 
function of individually specific characteristics in the 
odor-complex presented by a trail has been under- 
estimated in the study of trailing.—T7. C. Schneirla 
(New York University). 


5785. Spence, K. W. The nature of discrimination 
learning in animals. Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 427-449. 

The author attempts a theoretical account of dis- 
crimination learning founded on “‘trial and error”’ 
principles similar to those exploited by Hull in the 
field of problem-box and maze learning, in opposition 
to Krechevsky’s explanation in terms of ‘‘hypotheses”’ 
or systematic pre-solution modes of response. A 
sophisticated trial-and-error theory does not call for 
a random sequence of trial acts, but holds it to be 
governed by definite laws. In the case of discrimina- 
tion learning, the principles of reinforcement and 
inhibition are shown to account for such phenomena 
as position responses, and the habit of perseveration 
with success and alternation with failure. Experi- 
mental evidence is given which cannot be explained 
by “‘insight”’ but fits in with a trial-and-error hypothe- 
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sis. A number of deductions from the general prin- 
ciples stated are suggested.— A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

5786. Tonner, F. Schwimmrefiexe und Zentren- 
funktion bei Aeschna-larven. (Swimming reflexes 
and the function of nervous centers in Aeschna 
larvae.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1935, 22, 517-523.—The 
three component responses of swimming in this 
dragon-fly larva were analyzed as to their nervous 
control. Contractions of longitudinal abdominal 
muscles which provide forward impetus by discharging 
water backward are controlled by abdominal ganglia 
and inhibited by the infra-esophageal ganglion. The 
concerted backward stroking of legs is directly excited 
by cerebral ganglion impulses. The resting phase of 
the leg movement during the abdominal activity 
which follows each backward leg stroke is excited 
through antennal stimulation by water pressure 
changes. Water currents did not release the response 
after removal of the antennae. When a U-tube 
inserted into the anus caused the expulsion of water 
to push the animal backward, leg paddling appeared 
as usual, but in the absence of adequate antennal 
stimulation the legs did not assume their backward- 
resting position after each stroke. The cerebral 
ganglion coordinates the three component activities 
and dominates the entire response, and the infra- 
esophageal ganglion has a subservient inhibitory 
function.—T7. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

87. Tullio, P., & Rizzo, B. C. I riflessi sonori 
nei pesci. (Sound reflexes in fish.) Fistol. e Med., 
1935, 6, 361-367.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

5788. Wald, G. Pigments of the retina. II. Sea 
robin, sea bass, and scup. J. gen. Physiol., 1936, 20, 
45-56.—Spectroscopically the visual purple from the 
sea robin, sea bass, and scup is almost identical with 
that from frogs. The interrelations of this pigment 
with vitamin A and retinene are also the same as in 
the frog. —M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

5789. Wiersma, C. A. G., & Marmont, G. On the 
mechanism of inhibition of crayfish muscle. Proc. 
nat. Acad. Sct., Wash., 1936, 22, 502-504.—The 
effects of stimulation, by induction shocks of suitable 
frequencies, of the motor and inhibitory fibers of the 
abductor, the extensor of the propodite, and both 
the ‘‘fast’’ and “‘slow’’ contractions of the flexor of the 
propodite, in the claw of Cambarus clarkii—with con- 
tractions recorded isotonically and isometrically (with 
ac companying action-current records)—provide evi- 
dence for ‘‘the existence of two separate inhibition 
mechanisms, one which works directly on the con- 
tractile elements and another influencing the action 
currents.’’ At the same time the view is supported 
that action current and contraction are separate phe- 
nomena. Further data point in the same direction 
and lead to the conclusion that ‘‘the facilitation 
processes in the [abductor] muscle, caused by the 
repetition of excitatory stimuli, go on notwithstanding 
inhibition.” —F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

5790. Yerkes, R. M. A chimpanzee family. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 362-370.—Observations 
were made on a captive chimpanzee family, consisting 
of a male, a female, and their infant, from the early 
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acquaintance of the male and female through nearly 
the fourth month of the infant’s life. Familial rela- 
tions were for the most part friendly and affectionate, 
and appeared to be favorable to the health and con- 
tentment of the parents and to the development of 
the infant. The author believes that this family, save 
for its limitation to a single female and a single off- 
spring, more nearly represents the typical familial 
relations of the species in freedom than does any other 
described in the available literature.—E. Heidbreder 
(Wellesley ). 
[See also abstracts 5602, 5607, 5681, 
5690, 5699, 5728, 5733, 5743, 5768, 
5794. } 
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5791. Byrns, R., & Henmon, V. A. C. Parental 
occupation and mental ability. /. educ. Psychol., 
1936, 27, 284—291.—100,820 high-school seniors were 
given aptitude tests and listed their father’s occupa- 
tion. The Ohio State University psychological test, 
the American Council psychological examination, and 
the Henmon-Nelson test of mental ability were used. 
The authors present tables showing the distribution 
of scores for 6 major occupational groups and the 
median scores for specific occupations. The differ- 
ences within the major groups are greater than the 
differences between groups, but the median differences 
between groups are statistically reliable. Groups 
which rank highest deviate more from the general 
median than groups which rank lowest.—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

5792. Crozier, W. J., & Pincus, G. Analysis of 
the geotropic orientation of young rats. X. J. gen. 
Phystiol., 1936, 20, 111-144.—To test the inheritance 
of elements involved in the geotropic performance in 
two lines of rats (A and B), the geotropic orientation 
of the backcross F; x A was investigated. The pre- 
dicted types of curves were found experimentally and 
interpretations are offered for them. ‘‘The basic 
result is, therefore, that the three receptor groups of 
excitation units are inherited independently, and 
alternatively as regards the members of a homologous 
pair, and that rather simple dominance relations ob- 
tain between homologous groups from the two races, 
namely that a B effect is dominant over the homolo- 
gous A effect. This interpretation has been tested in 
various ways, and is in principle completely consistent 
with the results of a similar experiment involving races 
A and K.’’—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


5793. Dawson, S. Environmental influence on 
mentality. Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 27, 129-134.—The 
effect on the mentality of children of removing them 
to better houses, in a slum clearance scheme, was 
measured. 289 boys and girls, aged 4-9 years, were 
given the Binet tests, and Burt’s reading and arith- 
metic tests, at about the time of transfer and again 
12-18 months later. The results were compared with 
similar ones from a control group, not transferred. It 

was found that whereas half the changes of score in the 
control group were positive and half negative, all the 
changes in the slum clearance group were positive, 
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and though small were statistically significant. 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

5794. Heron, W. T., & Yugend, S. Basal metabol- 
ism and maze learning in rats. /. genet. Psychol., 
1936, 48, 471-474.—This paper gives a preliminary 
report of a program of experimentation which involves 
developing two lines of rats by selective breeding so 
that eventually there will be two homogeneous groups 

one at either end of the distribution with respect to 
maze learning ability—-which may be compared as to 
basal metabolic rate. Data on the F2 generation sug- 
est tentatively that when selective breeding has 
oceeded far enough to give a good separation of the 


i 
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“bright”’ and ‘“‘dull”’ strains, there may be a definite 
difference in the basal metabolic rates, the “‘bright’”’ 
strain having the higher rate. This tentative conclu- 
sion raises further problems as to the nature of the 
relation between these two factors. The study is 


based on the assumption that behavior can be under- 
stood fundamentally only through knowledge of the 
biological factors underlying it. Bibliography. 
E. Heidbreder (Wellesley 
5795. Pomerat, G. R. Fertility in relation to age 
at time of marriage. Hum. Biol., 1936, 8, 420—432. 
Ihe birth records of 987 couples were studied for 15 
years to determine the effect of age on fertility. The 
mean age at time of marriage was higher for males and 
females of the 19.4% of the couples which were in- 
fertile. The percentage in the higher age groups was 
greater in the infertile group. No significant differ- 
ences were found in age or age homogamy at time of 
marriage between the two groups. The average 
number of children for the fertile couples for the 
period was 2.428. Material from another infertile 
group, from the Evans Memorial, shows a similar 
high mean age and distribution for males, but not 
for females. Homogamy in age does not seem to be 
related to infertility, while age, particularly of the 
male, seems to be a definite factor in infertility.— 
O. W. Richards (Yale). 
[See also abstracts 5612, 5706, 5741, 5816, 5836, 
5846, 5859, 5887, 5897. ) 
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5796. [Anon.] Bericht aus Chicago. (Report 
from Chicago.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1936, 10, 202- 
205.—1In this, the third annual report of the Institute 
for Psychoanalysis in Chicago, mention is made of the 
increased demand for psychoanalytically trained psy- 
chiatric social workers to supplement the work of 
physicians lacking adequate training in psycho- 
therapy. Such training is now given by the Institute 
to a small, selected group of social workers who must 
undertake this work until medical schools include 
sufficient work in psychotherapy. Anna Freud's 
work with Viennese teachers has shown that a teacher 
who had been psychoanalyzed could handle problem 
children more successfully. Though at present there 
is no great demand for psychoanalytic instruction 
among the teaching profession, it is hoped that the 
Institute will initiate an educational research program 
as soon as the present plans for a children’s clinic 
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under the guidance of an experienced child analyst 
have materialized.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


5797. Bassi, U., & Soresina, C. L’intossicazione 
da ossido di carbonio nei suoi rapporti con la fatica. 
(Intoxication by carbon monoxide and its relation to 
fatigue.) Rass. Med. Lav. industr., 1935, No. 4, 280- 
308.—The authors exposed certain normal animals 
and certain fatigued ones to a subacute intoxication by 
gas; the latter animals showed less resistance to the 
action of the carbon monoxide than the former. They 
conclude that CO has a decided toxic effect which is 
accentuated by the bodily changes produced by 
fatigue.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 


5798. Brill, A. A. Reflections on euthanasia. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1936, 84, 1-12.—Mercy-killing would 
do incalculable harm, chiefly because of the pro- 
foundly disturbing influence which killing in any form 
exerts on civilized mankind. The ingrained fear of 
death common to all civilized beings indicates a strong 
sadistic impulse which they are striving hard to re- 
press. The sexual and destructive instincts, or rather 
natural forces, represent the general behavior of living 
substance. The present supremacy of the eros keeps 
down the sadistic component of man, and any such 
blow at its supremacy as euthanasia will produce a 
retrogression to a lower or sadistic level of behavior.— 
C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5799. Brown, A. E. Dreams in which the dreamer 
knows he is asleep. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 
31, 59-66.—Almost a hundred instances of dreams in 
which the dreamer knows he is asleep have been 
experienced by the author. Several times he has 
striven to wake up from these dreams and has secured 
only a false awakening. He warns that this type of 
dream not be confused with that of “hypnagogic 
imagination” in which the subject is not asleep but 
awake, fully aware of his real bodily position. Several 
of his dreams are reported.—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

5800. Cooperman, N. R. Calcium and protein 
changes in serum during sleep and rest without sleep. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 116, 531-534.—During 5 to 7 
hours sleep the serum calcium and serum protein 
decreased. Similar changes were obtained in rest 
without sleep. The results disagree with a view that 
during sleep calcium passes from the blood stream to 
the tissues.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric In- 
stitute). 

5801. Cox, W.S. An experiment on extra-sensory 
perception. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 429-437.—The 
aim of this research was to ascertain whether results 
similar to those previously reported by Rhine could 
be obtained in a repetition of his type of experiment. 
The main departure in method was the use of packs of 
52 playing cards instead of Zener cards. An analysis 
of the findings leads the author to conclude that there 


‘ is no evidence of extra-sensory perception either in 


the ‘average man” of the group studied or in any 
particular individual of that group. The discrepancy 
between these results and those obtained by Rhine is 
due either to uncontrolled factors in experimental 
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procedure or to difference in the subjects.— H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

5802. Di Giorgio, A. M. Comportamenta di alcune 
reazioni labirintiche durante il sonno fisiologico. 
Ricerche nei bambini. (Behavior of some labyrinth 
reactions during physiological sleep. Researches on 
children.) Boll. Soc. ital. Biol. sper., 1935, 10, 951- 
953.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 


5803. Drewry, P. H. Some psychiatric aspects of 
marijuana intoxication. Psychiat. Quart., 1936, 10, 
232-242.—“A review of some of the literature on 
marijuana intoxication has been made. A case of 
mental illness, due to the use of marijuana and show- 
ing marked schizophrenic coloring, is presented.’’— 
C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5804. Freud, A. Einfiihrung in die Psychoanalyse 
fiir Paidagogen. (Introduction to psychoanalysis for 
teachers.) Bern: Huber, 1935. Pp. 104. Fr. 4.50.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5805. Heun, E. Grundunterschiede in der mod- 
ernen Tiefenpsychologie. (Basic differences in 
modern depth-psychology.) Miinch. med. Wschr., 
1934, 81, 52-57.—Psychoanalysis is one-sided and 
based on naturalism, if not on materialism. Indi- 
vidual psychology is in fundamental contrast to it. 
While Jung’s theory finds its deepest meaning in the 
introvert standpoint, it has also a broader interpreta- 
tion. Heun stresses the viewpoint and dynamics of 
the theory of becoming, which he decidedly prefers to 
the others.—R. Allers (Vienna). 


5806. Holroyd, H. B. On the a priori probability 
of telepathy. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 
115-119.—If telepathy exists and if known physical 
processes are used, the communication of thoughts 
must be done by electromagnetic waves, for no other 
means will give noticeable effects at great distances. 
It is known from experiments that organisms produce 
and control electrical energy, and the natural sugges- 
tion is that telepathy by means of electromagnetic 
waves is possible.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

5807. Horst, L. v. d. De waarde van de individuaal- 
psychologie voor de Christelijke opvoeding van 
mulo-leerlingen. (The value of individual psychology 
for the Christian education of continuation school 
pupils.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1936, 3, 489-505.— 
Adler conceives all mental phenomena as dynamic 
events leading from an inferiority feeling to a feeling 
of power. This is especially noticeable during 
puberty, when a semi-conscious social feeling conflicts 
with an awakening ego consciousness. Though in- 
dividual psychology has supplied many valuable cues 
to an understanding of this period, it must be rejected 
as a discipline since it ignores on rationalistic grounds 
the fundamental differences between good and evil, 
considers insufficiency and compensation the basic 
concepts for an understanding of the aim of life, and 
changes the nature of the fundamental axiom of 
Christianity, “conceived in sin,” by assuming a 
system of dynamic forces—H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 
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5808. Jordan, P. Positivische Bemerkung iiber 
die parapsychischen Erscheinungen. (Positivist con- 
siderations on the parapsychic phenomena.) Zbl. 
Psychother., 1936, 9, 1-17.—A positivist explanation 
of telepathy and clairvoyance in the light of the 
quantum theory. Quantum physics makes a sharp 
separation of the objective and subjective worlds 
problematical. The intermediate stages are repre- 
sented by the parapsychic phenomena. In telepathy 
and clairvoyance the transfer mechanism is subcon- 
scious. Suggestion and telepathy differ only in degree. 
The giver has a conscious idea directed toward the 
recipient’s unconscious. In suggestion, the re- 
cipient’s sensory organs function normally; in close 
telepathy, they are hyperesthetic; in distance telepa- 
thy, they do not function. In all three cases the 
transference mechanism and psychological effects 
are identical, but transference becomes increasingly 
difficult. The external world is only a _ thought- 
construction for describing equivalents in the con- 
sciousness of different individuals. The unconscious 
also has equivalents which allow the construction of 
the ‘‘real world of the unconscious.”’ Its objectivity 
is limited to the small group for which it has meaning, 
but otherwise it is entirely analogous to the physical 
world, of which it is an extension. It is experienced 
through telepathic transference, and the degree to 
which it projects into the physical world is unessen 
tial—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

5809. Kehrer, F. Wach- und Wahrtriumen bei 
Gesunden und Kranken. (Day dreams and veridical 
dreams in the sick and well.) Sammi. psychiat. 
neurol. Einseldarst., 1935, 9. Pp. 72.—R. R. Wil 
loughby (Brown). 

5810. Landauer, K. Die Affekte und ihre Entwick- 
lung. (Affects and their development.) IJmago, Lpz., 
1936, 22, 275-291.—The natural history of affects 
shows that they achieve their status of compromise 
formations only by a gradual process of development. 
In children it is commonly possible to observe a 
definite alternation between the positive and the 
negative responses. Probably ‘‘pure’’ affects occur 
only in the prenatal state. The compromise is ulti- 
mately brought about under the steadying influence 
of the developing ego. It is an over-simplification to 
interpret affects as reflexes, and attempts to do so 
fail to account for such accompaniments as ‘‘pleasur- 
able unpleasure.""— H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 


5811. Mann, T. Freud und die Zukunft. (Freud 
and the future.) Jmago, Lpz., 1936, 22, 257-274. 
This paper was read at a meeting of the Vienna 
Akademische Verein fiir medizinische Psychologie in 
honor of Freud’s 80th birthday. The author sees in 
Freud’s id and ego a correspondence with Schopen- 
hauer’s will and intellect. In demonstrating the 
psychoanalytical structure of his own novel Joseph 
and His Brethren he develops a psychological and 
metaphysical conception of the myth which follows 
Freud’s general intent. As for Freud and the future, 
“Freud’s life work will be acknowledged as one of 
the most important cornerstones of a new anthro- 
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5812-5818 
pology that is at present being constructed from a 
varied plan, and thereby as the foundation of the 
future edifice of a wiser and freer humanity.’’— H. D. 
American International College). 

5812. Price, H. Confessions of a ghost-hunter. 
New York: Putnam, 1936. Pp. 396. $3.50.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

5813. Sterba, R. Uber Libidokriterien. (On cri- 
teria of the libido.) IJmago, Lpz., 1936, 22, 371-378. 
Bernfeld’s psychoanalytical criterion for instincts (see 
IX: 5671) as applied to the libido, reduces to two 
principles. One is an experiential criterion centering 
in the feeling of sexual pleasure; the other, contributed 
by the psychoanalyst, is an empathic criterion based 
on his acquaintance with many analogous situations. 
Both principles were suggested more or less explicitly 
by Freud; hence Bernfeld’s criticism of Freud is too 
sweeping. Bernfeld’s proposed physiognomical cri- 
terion is moreover a combination of the two principles 
constitute his psychoanalytical criterion. 
American International College). 


5814. Winterstein, A. v. Swedenborgs religidse 
Krise und sein Traumtagebuch. (Swedenborg’s 


Spoerl 


which 
H. D. Spoeri 


religious crisis and his dream diary.) Imago, Lpz., 
1936, 22, 292-338.—While undergoing a mystical 
conversion crisis the celebrated scientist Emanuel 


Swedenborg kept a dream diary which has lately 
become available for study. The crisis occurred at 
the age Freudian interpretation of the dreams 
and collateral evidence shows that (1) Swedenborg’s 
conflict centered around a negative Oedipus complex, 
2) the process of conflict paralleled his conversion 
crisis, in which he renounced his scientific research 
and began his extended theological labors, (3) his 
turning toward God and away from science signifies 
acceptance by him of his homosexual attachment to 
his father +) the rearrangement of his ego-ideal in 
this process brought about his subsequent paranoia. 
In its experiential details the conversion follows the 
standard psychological scheme for mystical conver- 
Swedenborg’s own interpretations of his 
dreams are ‘‘superficially religio-ethical and in accord 
with his doctrine of ‘correspondences’ "’ between the 
material and spiritual worlds.— H. D. Spoerl (Ameri- 
can International College). 

[See also abstracts 5677, 5690, 5692, 5711, 5831, 

5834, 5857, 5996, 6042. | 
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5815. Bahr, M.A. The relation of mental hygiene 
to delinquency. Jnd. Bull. Char. Correct., 1936, No. 
222, 156-161.—A general discussion of the defective 
delinquent child.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

5816. Bender, L. Reactive psychosis in response 
to mental disease in the family (concluded). /. 
nerv. m 1936, 83, 289-312.—Cases are cited 
and the author concludes that mental illness in one 
member of the family is a suggestion of a constitu- 
tional weakness and indicates that another member 
of the family is more liable to a breakdown than the 
average person. There is a tendency for the second 
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member of the family to respond to mental illness in 
the family with an emotionality because of processes 
of identification, feelings of guilt and self-accusation, 
and feelings of aggressivity directed at the sick indi- 
vidual or at other factors in the environment other 
than the family situation. The reaction psychosis is 
usually characterized by some variation of a depressed 
anxiety state in which the mechanism of the precipi- 
tating features is more or less clearly expressed and 
dominates the content of the psychosis. The form 
may be partially modified by constitutional, imitative 
or neurotic features. In general the prognosis ig 
good depending on the recovery from the illness in the 
beloved relative and specific psychotherapy directed 
at the understanding of the psychic mechanisms in- 
volved. Bibliography.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


5817. Blalock, J. R. Psychology of the manic 
phase of the manic-depressive psychoses. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1936, 10, 262-344.—A survey of the literature 
with the development of the concept of the manic- 
depressive reaction type. The manic reaction is con- 
sidered from the standpoint of etiology, symptom- 
atology and psychological mechanisms. Two cases 
are cited rather completely, with critical observations. 
Conclusions: The manic reaction represents one 
solution or ‘“‘way out”’ in the attempt of the patient 
to solve his particular problems. The goal seems to 
be a state of narcissistic satisfaction or happiness in 
which painful ideas are denied, inferiorities are com- 
pensated for, and the ego is omnipotent. It represents 
a regression to early expressions of narcissism. The 
symptomatology indicates the degree of regression. 
The attitude toward those in the environment is a 
selfish one serving in its several aspects the narcissistic 
needs of the patient. Ambivalence, which is so well 
developed in the manic reaction, is expressed with a 
kindly feeling when demands are met and with 
hostility when they are denied. The psychosexual 
status of the manic patient is made clear in his idea- 
tional content and behavior. In general his original 
relationships to his parents have been retained and 
the Oedipus situation is poorly resolved; there is an 
inadequate heterosexual adjustment which is accom- 
panied by an increased homosexual component, per- 
haps well sublimated. The bisexual constitution 
tends to be exaggerated. Only psychological mechan- 
isms have been investigated, with no attempt to 
correlate or evaluate the psychic factors in their 
relationships to the physical, hereditary, or other 
aspects.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

5818. Camp, C. D. Early mental disease and 
opportunities for preventive neurology. Jnd. Bull. 
Char. Correct., 1936, No. 222, 152-156.—Somewhat 
less than half of all mental disease is due to organic 
pathology. In the rest constitutional and environ- 
mental factors may be important. The medical 
profession lacks adequate training to deal with these 
cases. Still the problems are medical. Therefore, 
medical education must develop in this direction.— 
C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 
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5819. Cheney, C. O. Trends in psychiatric re- 
search. Psychiat. Quart., 1936, 10, 224-231.—It is 
doubtful whether there has been a real increase of 
incidence of mental disorders during the past 20 years. 
The problem of mental decay in the senile period has 
become important with the longer span of life, and 
this is a field for the biological chemist. The problems 
of arteriosclerosis and nutritional disorders must 
be attacked. For the so-called functional disorders 
the constitutional factor should be stressed. Neither 
of these, however, will be found to be due to any one 
specific factor.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital ). 

5820. Comroe, B. I. Follow-up study of 100 
patients diagnosed as ‘‘neurosis.”” J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1936, 83, 679-684.—24% presented definite 
evidence of organic pathology within an average 
period of eight months; the hospital records revealed 
that symptoms suggesting the organic disease were 
present during the original admission in most of these 
patients. Organic disease and neurosis may coexist, 
and either may prove the forerunner of the other. If 
a diagnosis of neurosis is made, careful periodic 
check-ups should be performed to exclude the presence 
of organic disease.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

5821. Delmond, J. Essai sur la schizophasie. 
(Essay on schizophasia.) (Thése de doctorat de la 
Faculté de Médicine de Paris.) Paris: Le Francois, 
1935. Pp. 104.—Schizophasic disorders correspond 
to a disintegration of the language function, where 
the level varies with the case. This incoherent lan- 
guage is ideo-verbal evidence of the degree of mental 
dissociation.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

5822. Drake, R. M. Outline of abnormal psy- 
chology. Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga.: Author, 
1936.—An outline of the material in the texts by 
Conklin and Dorcus and Shaffer.—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 

5823. Drake, R. M. Work book in abnormal 
psychology. Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga.: Author, 
1936.—Prepared questions, arranged for the texts 
by Conklin and Dorcus and Schaffer.—J. Mc V. Hunt 
(Brown). 

5824. Durando, P. [Il moderno indirizzo psico- 
terapico negli ospedali psichiatrici. (The modern 
tendency in psychotherapy in psychiatric hospitals. ) 
Osped. Magg., Novara, 1935, No. 5, 263-271.—The 
modern tendency consists in the application of ergo- 
therapy, in the practice of non-restraint or at least in 
a reduction to the minimum of coercion, in the use of 
amusements, etc.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

5825. Diirck, J. Amthropologische Grundlagen 
seelischer Krankheiten. (Anthropological bases of 
mental diseases.) Zbi. Psychother., 1936, 9, 17-25.— 
A phenomenological explanation of mental diseases 
based on a cross-section of man’s total psychic life. 
The world presents itself to him in three aspects: 
fantasy-vital (the unconscious, adventure, terror 
and ecstasy, blood and soil); humanistic-cultural 
(consciousness, thought, responsibility, courage, polit- 
ical structures); and supranormal (secret and 
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revelation, metaphysics, totality). The healthy soul 
keeps its equilibrium by means of tensions among 
these spheres. The anthropological basis of mental 
disease is a drop in this tension due to loss of contact 
with any one sphere. Dysfunction shows itself as 
atrophy or hypertrophy in a single sphere or dynamic 
disturbances due to intrusion of one sphere into 
another. Diirck analyzes the effects of disturbances 
of each sphere and the characteristic distortions, 
neuroses and psychoses resulting therefrom.—WM. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 

5826. Dussik, K. T., & Sakel, —. Ergebnisse der 
Hypoglykaemieschockbehandlung der Schizophrenie. 
(Results of the hypoglycemia shock treatment of 
schizophrenia.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 155, 
351-415.—Reports and tables of 104 cases.— A. 7. 
Dusstk (Vienna). 

5827. Finger, G. Experimentalpsychologische Un 
tersuchungen bei sensorischer Aphasie. (Experi- 
mental psychology in the investigation of sensory 
aphasia.) Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1934. Pp. 19 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5828. Fritz, M. F. Migraine from the standpoint 
of psychodietetics. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 
31, 67-75.—A great many theories as to the etiology 
of migraine have been proposed, but the frequency 
and enthusiasm with which food sensitivity has been 
mentioned in recent years makes it necessary to con 
sider this suggestion rather seriously. The proponents 
of this theory maintain that eye-strain, accepted by 
some writers, is merely superimposed upon an already 
hypersensitive condition. The immediate condition 
is thought to be a vasomotor spasm of the meningeal 
and cerebral blood vessels. The possibility is sug 
gested that allergy, eye-strain, glandular dysfunction 
and other conditions may act as precipitating factors 
in the “inherent instability of the 
nervous system.’’-—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho 
pathic Hospital). 

5829. Gallot, M. Essai sur la psychologie et la 
physiologie des obsédés. (Essay on the psychology 
and physiology of the obsessed.) (Thése de doctorat 
de la faculté de Médicine de Paris.) Paris: Le 
Francois, 1935. Pp. 168.—An analysis of the salient 
traits of obsession. The author distinguishes between 
intellectual, impulsive, and painful obsessions and 
diffuse or systematized phobias. The 
characterized by a feeling of parasitism, lucidity, and 
anxiety in subjects who in general present a back 
ground of psychasthenia or anxiety VM. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

5830. Giehm, G. Angstzustande, ihre Psychologie 
und ihre Behandlung. ‘he psychology and treat- 
ment of anxiety states Miinch. med. Wschr., 1934, 
81, 749-751.—Giehm discu 1ature and anti- 
social character of anxiety. It is caused by physical 
or mental disease, intoxications, or psychogenic 
factors. The genetic elements in anxiety are expecta- 
tion, self-control, removal! or avoidance of potential 
dangers, and self-preservation through flight, defense 
or attack. Treatment in organic cases is symp- 
tomatic. In the “idiopathic’’ variety (anxiety 
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melancholia) Giehm recommends opiates, hypnotics, 
and avertin for prolonged-sleep cures. In psychogenic 
cases the method of psychotherapy is determined by 
the patient’s education and the physician’s world- 
view.—R. Allers (Vienna). 

5831. Gutman, E. Artificial psychoses produced 
by mescaline. J. ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 203-221.— 
Mescaline intoxication provides one of the few 
experimental approaches to the problems of psy- 
chiatry. A review of observations already made 
leads to generalizations on the disintegration of 
sensory function in the direction of synesthesia, on 
the perceptual sector of the personality, and on 
possible psychotherapeutic values of induced psy- 
choses. Mescaline gives the psychiatrist an oppor- 
tunity to experience indescribable mental states and 
changes. Further study of mescaline psychoses in 
relation to personality type, and on the different 
effects of mescaline and other drugs on the same sub- 
jects, promises to be valuable, especially in dealing 
with toxic psychoses of all kinds and with schizo- 
phrenia.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 


5832. Hill, J. M. Hallucinations in psychoses. 
T, nerv. ment. Dis., 1936, 83, 405-421.—A study of 415 
hallucinations of 100 male psychotic patients indi- 
cates that hallucinations are more frequently asso- 
ciated with dementia praecox than with other 
psychoses and that auditory hallucinations are more 
common than those of other senses. A scheme for 
dynamic classification of the hallucinations was pro- 
posed and illustrated by brief case histories.—C. R. 
Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5833. Hunt, J. McV. A preliminary study of some 
psychological effects of thyroid medication in schizo- 
phrenic patients. J. Psychol., 1936, 2, 367-376.— 
Results from five schizophrenic patients who were 
made to perform weekly during successive test 
periods of several weeks with and without thyroid 
showed larger average output with thyroid than 
without it. The patients competed with their own 
records as they recalled them, and reports of their 
records and of their preparation for performance were 
obtained. These reports showed: a tendency for 
these patients to understate their records when 
without thyroid, and greater confidence in their 
reports of preparation when with thyroid. Under- 
stating the record was tentatively interpreted as a 
method of escaping responsibility for large output, 
so an effect of thyroid might be to make escape less 
necessary. Several individual effects of thyroid 
medication are also mentioned.—/J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 


5834. Kris, E. Bemerkungen zur Bildnerei der 
Geisteskranken. (Notes on the plastic art of the 
insane.) IJmago, Lpz., 1936, 22, 339-370.—As the 
author has indicated elsewhere (see IX: 1849), 
the artistic activities of the insane constitute attempts 
toreadjust to reality. In some instances art is produced 
only during the psychosis, while conversely there are 
cases of professional artists who stopped their activity 
while deranged. 75% of those psychotics who turn 
to art are schizophrenics. While their artistic expres- 
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sion does not correlate with changes in language and 
handwriting, many analogies occur with the use of 
language in conflicts. Thus there is a ‘‘form-work”’ 
which is like the psychoanalytic ‘‘dream-work.” 
Development of style occurs without improvement of 
technique. As employed in artistic expression, the 
basic function belongs to the ego. There are 20 
illustrations showing schizophrenic productions.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 

5835. Leppmann, F. Psichiatria forense. Ras- 
segna delle pubblicazioni in lingua tedesca comparse 
nell’anno 1934. (Legal psychiatry. A review of the 
publications in German published during the year 
1934.) Arch. Antrop. crim., 1936, 56, 47-64.—The 
author reviews the most important German publica- 
tions which appeared in 1934 on the following sub- 
jects: (1) psychiatric works of a general nature; 
(2) irresponsibility and attenuated responsibility; 
(3) safety measures; (4) sterilization and castration; 
(5) ability to tolerate incarceration; (6) special legal 
psychiatry; (7) criminal psychology and psychiatry; 
(8) juvenile delinquency; (9) hereditary prognosis of 
criminality.— R. E. Schwarz (V. A. Facility, North- 
ampton, Mass.) 

5836. Luxenburger, H. [Question of mental 
inferiority of first-born.] Mschr. Kinderheilk., 1936, 
65, 109—-116.—Luxenburger challenges the conclusion 
reached by Kleindienst as regards the higher incidence 
of mental defects in first-born children. He concedes 
that to one not trained in statistics it may appear 
that 30 first-born in a total of 64 mental defectives 
seems to indicate that mental defects are more fre- 
quent in the first-born than in the later births. How- 
ever, he shows that, if the proper statistical procedure 
is employed, this is not the case; in fact, the number of 
first-born with mental defects is somewhat smaller 
than could have been expected; for if, as was the case 
in the investigated material, the average number of 
children per family was only 2.5, it is natural that the 
first-born would make up a comparatively large 
number. The author adds that his criticism of 
Kleindienst’s conclusions does not apply to that 
author’s observations regarding physical defects.— 
(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

5837. Malzberg, B. Marital status in relation to 
the prevalence of mental disease. Psychiat. Quart., 
1936, 10, 245-261.—The married population had, in 
general, much lower rates of mental disease than any 
of the other marital groups. In connection with 
general paresis, single females had a significantly 
lower rate than that of any other marital group, and 
also had the lowest rate of first admissions with 
alcoholic psychoses. The reasoning that the differ- 
ence is not due to the direct effects of celibacy or 
matrimony but to the mental characteristics that lead 
to a celibate existence is probably partly true, but 
the directly beneficial effects of matrimony cannot 
be entirely ruled out.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

5838. Marcovigi, G. [Il fattore psicologico nell’ 
edifizia ospedaliera. (The psychological factor in 
hospital building.) Tecn. Osped.. 1935, 1, 4-7.— 
G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 
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5839. Marguglio, D., & Tripi, G. Sulla terapia 
patogenetica dell’ eccitamento psicomotorio. (The 
pathogenetic therapy of psychomotor excitement.) 
Pisant, 1935, 55, 127-144.—A discussion of the 
efficacy of glucose of magnesium in treatment of forms 
of dysthymia and in certain phases of psychic excita- 
tion, as well as in the course of acute and chronic 
psychopathetic affections. The weakening and 
analgesic effect of magnesium on the nerve cell is 
described.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

5840. Margulies, M. Das Kontinuitatsprinzip in 
der Psychopathologie. (The principle of continuity 
in psychopathology.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1936, 
3, 562-580.—Theories based on introspective accounts 
of normal or pathological conscious events have little 
reliability because of unavoidable inaccuracies in- 
herent in this method of observation. The author 
proposes to correct this situation by presenting 
sequences of events in a complete and accurate 
manner. The name “sequential psychology” is 
suggested for this method, which is based on the 
temporal continuity of psychic events. This con- 
tinuity is assumed to indicate a psychic causality, 
even though its nature and its significance for the 
development of mental life are as yet unknown.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

5841. Mayer-Gross, W., & Gutmann, E. The prob- 
lem of general as against focal symptoms in cerebral 
lesions: a contribution to general symptomatology. 
J. ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 222-241.—The authors cannot 
agree with those writers who refer all symptoms of 
focal brain lesions to some one general disturbance. 
Different types of general disturbance can be dis- 
criminated clinically, and these types are combined 
in various ways. Analysis of Goldstein’s catastrophe 
reaction shows that it too takes several forms. The 
concept of focal symptom is justified; even in cases 
where the focal lesion produces a general disturbance, 
an interplay of focal symptoms may be involved. It 
is suggested that the symptoms of organic brain 
lesion be classified in syndromes.—C. J. Herrick 
(Pennsylvania). 

5842. Montesano, G. La debolezza morale. 
(Moral weakness.) Assist. minor. anormal., 1933- 
1934, 4-5, 3-36.—Montesano defines moral weakness 
and shows the gaps and lack of systematic order in 
the present-day study of this form of pathological 
behavior. He examines in detail its characteristics, 
symptomatology, etiopathogenesis, and the systems 
of education which are most likely to correct the 
condition.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 


5843. Morgan, J. J. B. The psychology of ab- 
normal people. (2nd ed.) New York: Longmans, 
1936. Pp. 605. $3.25.—‘‘Two objectives were kept 
in mind in revising this book. The first was to give 
proper weight to all significant research in the field 
of abnormal psychology and the second was to in- 
crease the clarity of presentation.”” In keeping with 
these two objectives, the original seventeen chapters 
have been entirely reworked. New material has been 
inserted at many points. Old material has been 
reorganized or clarified, and sometimes removed. At 
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the close of each chapter there appears an amplified 
glossary, additional projects for further study, and 
an enlarged list of references. Following a discussion 
of the signs and causes of mental disorders, the text 
devotes a chapter each to disorders of sensation, per- 
ception, and association. Succeeding chapters deal 
with delusions, abnormalities of memory, emotional 
disorders, motor disorders, abnormalities of intelli- 
gence, personality, sleep and dreams, and suggestion 
and hypnosis. A chapter on benign mental disorders 
replaces the chapter on hysteria. The text then 
treats regressive, compensatory and episodic dis- 
orders, concluding with a chapter on treatment and 
prevention in place of the former chapter on mental 
hygiene. The last chapter is not merely recaptioned, 
since it discusses therapeutic methods as well as pre- 
ventive programs. The text limits itself to a consid- 
eration of those types of disorders which are not 
strictly medical problems; hence the emphasis on 
diverse functional causes. The author regards the 
concept of mental conflict as basic.—C. D. Norton 
(Univ. Kansas City). 

5844. Morgenthaler, W. 
Krise. (The psychology of crisis.) Monthey, Valais, 
Schweiz: Schweiz. Nat. Kom. seel. Hyg., 1936. 
Pp. 11.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5845. Miiller, H. [Ed.] Bericht iiber die psy- 
chiatrische Literatur. (Report on psychiatric litera- 
ture.) Allg. Z. Psychiat., 1936, 101-102, Lit. H. 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5846. Murphy, M. The birth order of Mongol and 
other feeble-minded children. Human Biol., 1936, 
8, 256-266.—A statistically significant tendency is 
shown for a Mongol child to be born late in the family, 
even in families of 2 to 5 children. The birth position 
of a feeble-minded child not of this type is a matter 
of chance.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


5847. Myrick, H. L. Mental hygiene and the 
community. Jnd. Bull. Char. Correct., 1936, No. 222, 
126—129.—Discusses the part mental hygiene societies 
and their members may play in educating communi- 
ties. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


5848. Robinow, M. Beitrag zur kindlichen Schizo- 
phrenie. (Study on schizophrenia in children.) 
Hamburg: Niemann & Moschinski, 1936. Pp. 19. 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5849. Rouart, J. Psychose maniaque dépressive 
et folies discordantes. Situation nosographique de 
quelques formes particuliéres par rapport a ces 
entités. (Manic-depressive psychosis and discordant 
insanities. The classification of some particular forms 
in regard to these entities.) (Thése de doctorat de la 
faculté de Médecine de Paris.) Paris: Doin, 1935. 
Pp. 260.—The author discusses 26 concrete cases and 
insists on the major role of personality in psycho- 
pathology, but he recognizes the necessity for the 
classic entities. —M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


5850. Sachs, L. Beitrag zur Frage der Beziehungen 
zwischen Pseudologie und paranoischer Wahnent- 
wicklung. (The problem of the relations between 
pseudologia and the development of paranoid delu- 
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sions.) Stetten-Basel: Schahl, 1936. Pp. 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5851. Sakel, —, & Dussik, K. T. Neue Behand- 
lungsmethode der Schizophrenie. (New method of 
treating schizophrenia.) Vienna: Perles, 1935. Pp. 
111. RM. 7.50.—Sakel treats psychoses with deep 
insulin hypoglycemia, which can always be inter- 
rupted with sugar. From the results of the treatment 
the right dosage can be determined. In a foreword 
Pétzl, at whose Vienna University Clinic this treat- 
ment was first tested, pronounces it superior to any 
previously tried for schizophrenia. Besides explaining 
the methods and working hypotheses, the book re- 
ports a wealth of incidental observations. | ae og 

usstk (Vienna 
Scheid, K. F. Die allgemeine Psycho- 
pathologie im Jahre 1935. (General psychopathology 
in 1935.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 8, 326- 
337.—This is a survey article in which recent publica- 

following fields are discussed briefly: 

1) general psychopathology, (2) kinds of experience, 
including sensation, perception, feeling and judgment, 

will, (3) the fundamental properties of 
experience, including self-awareness, temporal aware- 
ness and thought, (4) the background of experience, 
including consciousness, intelligence and personality. 

D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 


5853. Schneider, K. Pathopsychologie der Ge- 
fiihle und Triebe. (Psychopathology of the feelings 
and instincts.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1935. Pp. 28. 
RM. 1.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5854. Sleeper, F. H., & Jellinek, E. M. A com- 
parative physiologic, psychologic, and psychiatric 
study of polyuric and non-polyuric schizophrenic 
patients. J. ment. Dis., 1936, 83, 557-563.—A 
higher intelligence quotient (92 as contrasted with 
73 for the non-polyuric group) was found, and the 
emotional lines of the polyuric subjects were better 
preserved than those of the non-polyuric subjects. 

R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


Séderstrém, M. Sviangstolen vid Vadstena 
hospital. Bidrag till kinnedomen om den psykiska 
sjukvardens historia i Sverige. (Svdngstolen at 
Vadstena Hospital. Contribution to the knowledge 
of the history of mental hospital care in Sweden.) 
Hygiea, 1936, 98, 545-562.—The article gives a 
historical account of a kind of torture apparatus 
consisting of a rotation chair in which the patient 
was securely bound (Svdngstolen), in connection with 
the development of hospital treatment for the insane 
There is a bibliography, as well as a listing of other 
documents pertaining to this machine—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


5856. Solms, A. Zur Frage der Alexie und ihrer 
anatomischen Lokalisation. (The problem of alexia 
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and its anatomical localization.) Stetten-Basel: 
Schahl, 1936. Pp. 18.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
5857. Weiss, E. Agorafobia, isterismo d’angoscia. 


(Agoraphobia, anxiety hysteria.) Rome: Paolo Cre- 
monese, 1936. Pp. 190. L. 12.—The author attributes 
the genesis of agoraphobia to an initial attack of 
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anxiety or, occasionally, to an hysterical attack. He 
states that the patients are in constant fear of a re- 
currence of these attacks. After a description of the 
methods of self-defense practiced by the patients, he 
describes the entire course of the disturbance, 
the characteristics of those who are affected, and the 
therapeutic means at the disposal of psychoanalysis, 
illustrating with many examples.—G. M. Hirsch 
(Rome). 

5858. Wender, L. The dynamics of group psycho- 
therapy and its application. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1936, 
84, 54-55.—This form of therapy carries positive 
values for social adjustment.—C. R. Atwell (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

5859. Ziehm, A. Psychiatrische Nachuntersuch- 
ungen von Erbkranken nach ihrer Unfruchtbarmach- 
ung und Entlassung aus der Heil- und Pflegeanstalt 
von Berlin-Buch. (Psychiatric follow-up studies of 
hereditarily ill persons after sterilization and discharge 
from custodial care in Berlin.) Brandenburg (Havel): 
Wolters, 1936. Pp. 34.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
[See also abstracts 5582, 5643, 5646, 5803, 5881, 

5925, 5941, 5949, 5991, 6001. } 
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5860. Anderson, H. B. The dynamic nature of 
personality. Yrb. Dep. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 
244—253.—In this chapter the child as a ‘“‘bundle of 
energy’ and behavior as the purposive use of energy 
are described. Then follows a discussion of the 
environment as responding to the child and the child 
as responding to the environment according to indi- 
vidual differences, self assertion, and growth of body 
and personality. Three ways of responding to differ- 
ences are considered which bring about between 
teachers and children the feeling of rapport which is 
essential to best teacher-pupil relations and develop- 
ment of child personality.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

5861. Brunschwig, L. A study of some personality 
aspects of deaf children. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 
1936, No. 687. Pp. xi + 143.—Hearing and non- 
hearing children were compared on the basis of results 
of personality inventories, one of which was spe- 
cifically prepared for the deaf group. Details of its 
preparation, analysis, and standardization are given. 
Only slight relationships were found in thesdeaf 
between test results and age, intelligence, amount of 
hearing, and age at becoming deaf. Differences in 
personality adjustment between the deaf and hearing 
groups were slight and not consistently in favorjof 
either group. The hearing children were higher in 
social adjustment. The bibliography lists 86 titles.— 
J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 

5862. Duggan, A. S. A comparative study of 
undergraduate women majors and non-majors in 
physical education with respect to certain personality 
traits. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1936, No. 682. 
Pp. viii + 117.—A comparison is made of the scores 
of 200 women majoring in physical education and 
200 women majoring in other subjects, on the basis of 
interests, general information, motor abilities, and 
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personality. The subjects are drawn from three state 
universities. Biserial r is computed and the mean 
scores compared. The physical education majors 
prefer work and play of a daring, competitive, and 
outdoor nature, extra-curricular activities sponsored 
by their own department, magazines concerning 
sports, people who are daring; they have more varied 
interests; are indifferent to careless dress (which the 
non-majors distinctly dislike); are superior on the 


motor ability tests, more stable emotionally, more 
extraverted and dominating. The non-physical 
education majors prefer comparatively safe, non- 
competitive, and indoor work and play, extra- 


curricular activities of the literary and language club 
type, magazines associated with the home; they are 
superior in intelligence and knowledge of current 
activities, history and civics, fine arts and literature, 
and inferior in knowledge of science, education and 
sports. The bibliography contains 95 titles.—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Princeton). 

5863. Flemming, E. G. Personality and modesty. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 47-52.—Apparently 
there is no relation between modesty and personality 
as the term is commonly used in the expression ‘‘She 
has a great deal of personality,’ or between modesty 
and one’s pleasingness to his contemporaries. Traits 


closely associated with modesty are: sincere, de- 
pendable, considerate of others, natural or unaffected, 
generous, courteous, loyal, unselfish, helpful, and 
tolerant. A tetrachoric coefficient of correlation of 


~.19 was found between modesty and leadership. It 
may be inevitable that the superior, justly conscious 
of their superiority, and properly presenting them- 
selves for service beneficial to their communities, are 
likely not to be judged modest.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital) 

5864. Howe, E. G. I and me: 
London: Faber & Faber, 1935. 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown) 

5865. Jankelevitch, V. L’ironie. (Irony.) Paris: 
Alcan, 1936. Pp. 150. 10 fr.—A dissertation on the 
different expressions of irony. In the first part the 
author says that irony is conscience (irony about 
things and about oneself). In the second part he 
describes the different aspects of irony and deals with 
simulation. In the last section he discusses the pitfalls 
of irony. No bibliography.—M. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 


5866. Jones, V. Character and citizenship training 
in the public school; an experimental study of three 
specific methods. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 
1936. Pp. 404. $3.00.—During one year’s work in 
social studies in junior high school, thirteen special 
units relating to character and citizenship (e.g., on 
choosing leaders, on trusteeship, on police) were 
introduced. Each of these units could be presented 
by either the first-hand-experiencing method, the 
discussion method, or the first-hand-experiencing- 
plus-discussion method. In each of three seventh- 
grade classes one of the three methods was used 
throughout the year, and a fourth class was given no 
instruction in character and citizenship; four eighth- 


a study of the self. 
Pp. 256. 7/6. 
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grade classes were divided in the same way, giving a 
total of about 300 subjects. A battery of character 
tests and teachers’ ratings were used at the beginning 
and at the end of the year. Only the experiencing- 
plus-discussion method yielded gains consistently 
greater than the control group’s on any of the tests; 
even with this method, little or no improvement took 
place where the testing situation was quite remote 
from the teaching situation. Retest after six months 
indicated fair maintenance of improvement. The 
character instruction apparently led to greater con- 
sistency of individual behavior within the battery of 
tests. The relations of age, intelligence, psycho- 
neurotic score, home background, church attendance, 
etc., to character, and data on the influence of movies 
on attitudes and character, are also reported. Sig- 
nificance of the findings for education is discussed. 
I. L. Child (Yale). 

5867. Kretschmer, E., & Enke, W. Die Persin- 
lichkeit der Athletiker. (The personality of the 
athletic type.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1936. Pp. 75.—For 
their characterization of the athletic type the authors 
appraised all their own experimental material and 
that of other authors on the psychological and general 
biological behavior of athletics, their resemblances to 
and differences from other constitutional types. Only 
those athletics who were accurately known either to 
the authors or to other well trained observers were 
used. Besides the catchwords for character traits, 
distinctive individual features and life histories were 
evaluated. Thus it was possible to round out that 
which distinguishes the athletics psychologically from 
other constitutions into a finished picture of the 
athletic person and his temperament. The tempera 
ments predominating among athletics may be desig 
nated as ‘‘viscous.”’ In the mentality of the athletic 
stands in the foreground a general heaviness, dry, 
sober objectivity, and solid, calm reliability.—W. 
Enke (Marburg). 

5868. Lemarié, O. Essai sur la personne. (Essay 
on the person.) Paris: Alcan, 1936. Pp. 125. 12 fr. 

Study of the complete being: the biological indi 
vidual, the preparation and emergence of the person, 
the idea of self, the will, taste, thought, personal 
conscience. Liberty, the person, and God. No 
bibliography.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

5869. Ligon, E. M. The church in the scientific 
study of character. Sigma Xi Quart., 1936, 24, 17 
25.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5870. Louttit, C. M. Obtaining a complete picture 
of the student’s personality. Bull. Purdue Univ. 
Stud. higher Educ., 1935, 36, No. 4, 46-56.—As 
personality is a dynamic concept, it is impossible to 
get a theoretically complete account of it. Therefore, 
the extent and nature of a history to be obtained 
depends upon the needs of the particular case.—C. M. 
Louttit (Indiana). 

5871. Male, P. La formation du caractére chez 
l’enfant; la part de la structure et celle des événe- 
ments. (The formation of character in the child; the 
role of structure and that of events.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1936, No. 1, 31-61.—The author attempts to show, in 
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the light of the child clinic, the great role of physical 
structure, of organic conditions, and of trauma in the 
formation of character, in its variations, and in its 
difficulties. But if the trauma and the events of 
early childhood have such an influence, the choice 
and the very significance of the creative mechanism 
are strongly related to an organic basis. There is 
always, besides the traumatic element, its more or 
less rapid integration in an organism biologically pre- 
pared and oriented in this sense.—M. H. Piéron 
Sorbonne 

5872. McCloy, C. H. A factor analysis of per- 
sonality traits to underlie character education. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 375-—387.—The author objects 
to the implication of recent studies that character 
education must be specific, and set about to discover 
whether there were clusters of determiners of conduct 
t could be revealed by the Thurstone method of 
factor analysis. 31 students who had lived together 
for two years rated each other on 43 traits on 5-point 
scales, and these data were supplemented by data from 
Webb's study of character and intelligence (Brit. J. 
Psychol., Monogr. Supp., 1915, No. 1). Four common 
factors were discovered: social qualities, positive 
action-tendency or dominance, individual qualities, 
and positive attitudes. Implications for character 
education are stated.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

5873. O’Shea, H. E. Getting a complete picture 
of a child’s personality. Bull. Purdue Univ. Stud. 
higher Educ., 1935, 36, No. 4, 56-65.—‘‘Each human 
being needs to be whole-heartedly absorbed in his own 
life activities." Therefore life problems should not 
be too easy and thus uninteresting, or too difficult 
and thus discouraging. The problem of guidance is 
to determine the optimum for each person when his 
physical, emotional, and mental abilities are all con- 
sidered.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

5874. O’Shea, H. E. Mental mechanisms to be 


considered in a preventive program. Ind. Bull. Char. 
Correct., 1936, No. 222, 170-175.—Brief cases from 
the personnel clinic for college women are used to 
illustrate mechanisms responsible for maladjustments. 

C. M. Loutttt (Indiana). 

5875. Page, M. L. The modification of ascendant 
behavior in preschool children. Univ. Ja Stud. Child 
Welf., 1936, 12, No. 3. Pp. 69.—Ascendance scores 
for 73 three- and four-year-old children enrolled in 
preschool laboratories and 34 children of preschool 
age in an orphanage were obtained by use of the 
observational experimental technique devised by 
Jack. Retests after several weeks were obtained on 
a number of the children. Three groups of children 
were selected to serve as training groups in which 
some of the members received experimental indi- 
vidual training designed to increase self-confidence. 
The training proved to be effective. Non-ascendant 
three-year-olds responded to training much as did 
Jack's four-year-olds. 11 of the 14 children receiving 
training increased in ascendance scores. Two of the 
children who failed to increase were high in initial 
ascendance scores. Non-trained subjects lost in 
mean score. This was interpreted as indicating that 
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in increasing the self-confidence of a part of the group 
the self-confidence of the untrained companions might 
be depressed. Within an orphanage two groups 
matched for age, sex and length of residence were 
retested twice at intervals of three months. The 
group attending the orphanage preschool remained 
fairly stable, while the control group lost systemat- 
ically.—B. Wellman (lowa). 

5876. Roback, A. A. Self-consciousness self- 
treated. Cambridge: Sci-Art, 1936. Pp. 265.—This 
book is a revision and enlargement of Self-Conscious- 
ness and its Treatment by the same author. It 
attempts a description of the condition of being self- 
conscious, with numerous illustrations, upon which 
follows a consideration of possible causes. A chapter 
on the treatment of self-consciousness contains a num- 
ber of practical suggestions. The appendix includes a 
set of questions on the text, a bibliography and in- 
dexes.—S. Rosenzweig (Worcester State Hospital). 

5877. Schering, W. Die schipferischen Krifte 
im Menschen und ihre Pflege. (The creative powers 
in man and their culture.) Homburg: Siemens, 1935. 
Pp. 104. RM. 3.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5878. Schneider, E. Psychodiagnostisches Prak- 
tikum. Eine Einfiihrung in Hermann Rorschachs 
Formdeuteversuch. (Psychodiagnostic practice. An 
introduction to Hermann Rorschach’s form inter- 
pretation test.) Leipzig: Barth, 1936. Pp. viii + 
132. 6.60 RM.—The form interpretation experiment, 
introduced by Rorschach for medical psychodiag- 
nosis, is here arranged for psychologists and educators. 
The test series consists of 10 blotted cards. The 
experiment can be carried out independently of the 
age, occupation, talent, and culture of the subject. 
It furnishes a characterological total picture and 
shows the kind and degree of talent and the inborn 
and acquired disharmonies. The author shows how 
the experiment is to be carried through and a psycho- 
gram obtained. For demonstration there follows a 
series of records and psychograms of subjects selected 
according to age, kind and degree of talent, and of 
gifted but educationally retarded pupils (depressive, 
neurotic, psychopathic, and psychotic).—E. Schneider 
(Stuttgart). 

5879. Terman, L. M., & Miles, C. C., & others. 
Sex and personality: studies in masculinity and 
femininity. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936. Pp. xi 
+ 600.—In this volume are brought together the 
results of ten years of investigating the psycho- 
logical differences between the sexes, the goals of 
which have been to make the concepts of masculinity 
and femininity more definite and to obtain quantita- 
tive measures. A test of psychological masculinity- 
femininity is described which exists in two forms, each 
containing about 455 items and 7 supplementary exer- 
cises. The test is based upon empirical findings on 
sex differences and yields a wide range of scores for 
both men and women. The correlations between 
these scores and such factors as age, intelligence, 
education, interests, measures of personality and 
achievement, occupation, and the domestic milieu 
are given and discussed. When the test was given to 
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a group of 77 passive male homosexuals, the scores 
obtained indicated a greater degree of femininity 
than was found for a group of outstanding female 
college athletes. A special study of the specific 
divergences of this inverted group was made which 
led to a measure of inversion in males. Case studies 
of homosexual males and of delinquent girls indicate 
the early signs of such divergences and point to 
some social determinants. Appendices are included 
which give the norms for the test and for the exercises, 
a set of conversion tables, both forms of the test with 
scoring keys, and the case history records.—J. Mc V. 
Hunt (Brown). 

5880. Walton, R. D. The relation between the 
amplitude of oscillations in short-period efficiency 
and steadiness of character. Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 
27, 181-188.—55 girls aged 13 years were given two 
writing and two arithmetic tests, to show oscillation, 
and were estimated for steadiness of character by 
two teachers separately. The contingency coefficients 
between the test results and the estimates were of the 
same order (.4—.5, p. e. about .10) for arithmetic and 
writing; and the coefficient between test results and 
the mean of the estimates was .75 (p. e. .05).—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

5881. White, W. A. Personality, psychogenesis 
and psychoses. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1936, 83, 645-660. 
—Definition of ‘‘personality’’ is almost impossible, 
but an explanation and description of what is meant 
by it may be offered: “that it incorporates the 
totality of the reactive possibilities of the individual 
at the psychological level,’’ a statement which includes 
not only the possibilities at the conscious level but 
also those which are unconscious. For practical 
usage the expression “pattern of the personality”’ or 
“personality pattern’’ is more helpful. In the char- 
acter type the involvement of the personality is 
partial, whereas in the personality type it would be 
total. Jung’s introvert and extravert types probably 
fit into the category of personality patterns. The 
personality is not a construct, definite in its character- 
istics and permanent in its structure; it is an ever- 
changing pattern. Personality types or character 
traits are laid down quite early in the history of the 
individual. No two people ever have the exact 
pattern. The change from consideration of static 
structures to consideration of dynamic functions is 
exceedingly radical, necessitating an entire revision 
of our methodological principles and objectives. The 
psyche is an environmental inclusion. Classifications 
do not inhere in the things classified. Personality 
can be defined only after an adequate accumulation 
of data.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

[See also abstracts 5623, 5662, 5940, 5969, 5972, 

5992, 6024, 6036. ] 
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5882. Bain, R. Changed beliefs of college stu- 
dents. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 1-11.— 
4231 discarded beliefs were obtained in 1928 from 165 
males and 293 females. In 1934 lists provided by 
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150 male and 150 female students produced 2516 
discarded beliefs. Each subject had written down 
the first 10 discarded beliefs that came into his mind. 
Only two categories of these beliefs, family life and 
esthetics, had the same rank in both years. Of the 
remaining 10 categories two, religion and factual 
ignorance, lost rank by three places or more; and 
two, education and philosophy of life, gained by the 
same amount. For the males two categories, supersti- 
tions and factual ignorance, lost rank by three points; 
three categories, sex questions, education, and phi- 
losophy of life, gained by the same amount. For the 
females four, religion, politics, ethnocentrism, factual 
ignorance, lost rank by three points or more, and only 
one, philosophy of life, gained by the same amount. 
The author suggests that the remarkable drop from 
28% to 3% on ‘Sex is dirty and shameful” probably 
reflects a change in sex mores which has been going 
on rapidly during the lifetime of these students.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5883. Betts, E. A. The prevention and correction 
of reading disabilities. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson 
& Co., 1936. Pp. 402. $2.00.—The author attempts 
a systematic summary and interpretation of recent 
research findings in the prevention and correction of 
reading difficulties. He covers a wide variety of 
topics in language comprehensible to the classroom 
teacher. The first four chapters deal with general 
topics related to prevention and correction of reading 
difficulties, and include such topics as reversals, inci- 
dence of reading disability, intelligence and reading 
disability, parent education, beginning reading, causes 
of reading disability, and relation of reading to growth. 
Chapter 5 deals with the analysis of reading difficul- 
ties and lists several pages of symptoms of poor read- 
ing which the teacher can observe. It also includes 
an outline of objective tests of various types which 
may be used by the teacher. Chapters 6 to 10 survey 
the viewpoints on physiological factors related to 
reading difficulties, including a discussion of hand and 
eye preferences, eye movements, the work of the eyes, 
the mechanics of reading materials, and hearing. The 
remaining chapters deal with vocabulary, emotional 
factors, and a program of prevention and correction. 
Each chapter has a summary of the pertinent points, 
and also bibliographical references. The appendix, 
consisting of 73 pages, gives directions for the use of 
the Betts ready-to-read tests and the Keystone 
ophthalmic telebinocular. A glossary of terms is also 
included.—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee State Teachers 
College). 

5884. Bopp, L. Der Pechvogel. 
person.) Luzern: Inst. f. Heilpadagogik, 
Pp. 34.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5885. Béttger, —. Kartenlegen und Zauberei. 
(Fortune telling by cards and witchcraft.) Arim. 
Mh., 1936, 10, 184~-185.—Slavic peoples are especially 
addicted to telling fortunes by cards. This art is 
identical with that of the medium, and depends on a 
highly developed knowledge of people and an intui- 
tion of their life history and wishes from signs which 
are imperceptible to the average person. If the for- 
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tune teller has no faith in the method, but accepts 
money, she is guilty of fraud; also, if she predicts 
misfortunes for her customer, she is liable for ‘bodily 
injury’’ due to the resultant mental distress. As to 
witchcraft, two peasants who injured horses and 
cattle by exorcising the devils in them were arrested 
for cruelty to animals.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5886. Bowler, A. C., & Bloodgood, R. S. Institu- 
tional treatment of delinquent boys. Part 2. A study 
of 751 boys. U.S. Child Bur. Publ., 1936, No. 230. 
Pp. 149.—This report, the second dealing with delin- 
quent boys, contains the results of a very intensive 
follow-up case study of 751 boys who had been under 
care in 5 state institutions and who had been released 
5 or more years prior to the study. One chapter, 
which is most important from the viewpoint of a 
critical evaluation of the results, deals in great detail 
with the procedure of collecting the data. Subsequent 
chapters contain statistical analyses of the case 
histories under the following headings: pre-commit- 
ment data, institutional treatment, the parole period, 
post-treatment histories, degree of adjustment, the 
relation between adjustment and certain factors, and 
possible utilization of findings. Significant results 
include the observation of close relationships between 
behavior and home conditions, family standards, and 
character of the neighborhood. Suggestions regarding 
more effective handling of delinquents include specific 
planning for the use of leisure time, for individualiza- 
tion of treatment, and for organized cooperation of 
the activities of various social agencies.— (Courtesy 


( ! Lievelpbn Abstr.) 


5887. Boyd, W. C., & Boyd, L. G. New racial 
blood group studies in Europe and Egypt. Science, 
1936, 84, 328-329.— During the past year the authors 


have carried out studies on the frequencies of the 
Landsteiner blood groups and the newer M and N 
groups of Levine. The frequencies of other hereditary 
factors were also observed, among them the ability 
to taste phenyl-thio-carbamide Differences and 


similarities between the frequencies hitherto deter- 
mined for Europe and those found by the authors are 
given. In Wales a low percentage of ‘‘tasters’’ was 
observed Statistically significant sex differences 
were noted, the ratio of percentage of female to male 
tasters varying from 1.56 to 1.02. Data were also 
collected on sibs for evidence of linkage and mummy 
tissue specimens were obtained to study blood groups 
of the ancient Egyptians.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


5888. Breysig, K. Psychologie der Geschichte. 
Psychology of history.) Breslau: Marcus, 1935. 
Pp. 194. RM. 7.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5889. Brill, M. Studies of Jewish and non-Jewish 
intelligence. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 331-351. 
\ critical résumé of 23 comparative studies on the 
intelligence of Jews and non-Jews is presented. All 
the studies are considered inconclusive for one or 
more of several reasons, chief of which are the failure 
to equalize the socio-economic status and the lan- 
guage ability of the groups studied. The author 
summarizes the impressions gained from his study of 
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the literature regarding differences between Jews 
and non-Jews.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


5890. Brown, A. W. The psychological mechan- 
isms involved in the treatment of certain behavior 
disorders. Jnd. Bull. Char. Correct., 1936, No. 222, 
130-144.—The development of behavior disorders is 
merely the development of undesirable habits. Thus 
the correction of behavior disorders is the breaking 
down of the old habits and building new ones. Psy- 
chotherapy, environmental change, or any other sort 
of treatment technique must be based upon the laws 
of learning.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


5891. Brown, J. F. Psychology and the social 
order. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936. Pp. xiv + 
529.—This book presents a social psychology or- 
ganized around the field theory of the Gestalt school. 
The writer's purposes have been: (1) to clarify ‘the 
methodological issues involved even in speaking of a 
science of social psychology"’ and indicate the relation 
of social psychology to other social sciences; and 
(2) “‘to present, in all their implications, those positive 
findings of modern psychological research and theory 
which may be considered basic to social science and 
social philosophy.'’ The subject matter is presented 
in 4 sections: (1) A section on methodology presents 
the implications of the debate between behaviorists 
and Gestalt theorists, introduces the mathematical 
paraphernalia of psychological field theory, and 
defends field theory as the appropriate methodological 
basis for a scientific, social psychology. (2) A socio- 
logical section of 8 chapters is devoted to the effect 
of various group-memberships. (3) A psychological 
section of 5 chapters presents several theories of 
‘“nersonality genesis."" (4) A “political science sec- 
tion’’ enters into the implications of the positive find- 
ings of social psychology for modern political prob- 
lems, particularly for the various types of state 
existing today. Discussions of the mathematical and 
methodological background of psychological field 
theory and of the topological and non-metricized 
dynamical variants in social field structure are 
appended.—J. Mc V. Hunt (Brown). 


5892. Buck, W. A measurement of changes in 
attitudes and interests of university students over 
a ten-year period. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 
31, 12-19.—This paper reports a comparison, by 
means of a 375-item group test of moral attitudes, 
anxieties, and interests, of changes with reference to 
these items over a ten-year period in college student 
groups, a total of 2000 cases being involved in the 
investigation. Relatively slight changes were found 
as regards total number, but decreases as large as 
20% in things disapproved of. This is considered 
evidence of a distinct liberalization of opinion. The 
changes are most marked in the under-class groups, 
appear to be of pre-college origin, and suggest changes 
in the mores of the population at large over the 
decade. The effect of the depression is shown in a 
change of attitude toward business and in lessening 
disapproval of debt and of socialism.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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5893. Carr, L. J. Organizing to reduce delinquency. 
Ann Arbor: Michigan Juvenile Delinquency Informa- 
tion Service, 1936. Pp. 60. $0.25.—This brochure, 
outlining the Michigan Plan for better citizenship, 
points out the necessity for searching for the causal 
factors in delinquency with the same detached 
scientific procedure that the bacteriologist employs 
in his search for the carriers of germ diseases, and the 
need of organizing the community for reducing crime. 
The several chapters deal with the extent and nature 
of the problem of delinquency in Michigan; the 
elements in its solution; ways and means of making 
community leaders realize the shortcomings of such 
basic agencies as the schools, churches, leisure time 
agencies, police departments, courts, etc.; the in- 
sufficient utilization of such agencies as the psychiatric 
and family case-work services, etc.; and the role of 
the state government in eliminating delinquency. 
The author stresses the importance of coordinating 
councils as clearing-houses and centers for the dis- 
semination of information concerning the principles 
of control of juvenile conduct. A reading list on 
juvenile delinquency and related problems is ap- 
pended.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 

5894. Clark, B. Eye-movement photography as 
a diagnostic method in the determination of reading 
disability. Amer. J. Optom., 1936, 13, 121-129.— 
See X: 4138.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5895. Cole, E. W. Organized recreation as a pre- 
ventive agency. Jnd. Bull. Char. Correct., 1936, 
No. 222, 166-170.—Supervised clubs and recreation 
have resulted in a decrease in juvenile delinquencies 
in Columbus, Indiana.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

5896. Corso, R. Avanzi di ‘‘couvade” nell’ Africa 
settentrionale. Studio di etnografia. (Remnants of 
the custom of couvade in northern Africa. Ethno- 
graphical study.) Riv. Antrop., 1935, 30, 83-89.— 
The author describes a custom found in Morocco 
which offers a new aspect of the institution called 
“couvade” by ethnographers. It consists in the 
adoption of an abandoned newly-born child by a 
foster mother who goes through rites which imitate 
the natural processes of childbirth (simulation of 
delivery, nursing, etc.)—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

5897. Daumerlang, E. Gibt es eine Vererbung der 
Handschrift? (Is handwriting inherited?) <Arim. 
Mh., 1936, 10, 175-176.—Daumerlang believes that 
handwriting is inherited through the medium of the 
writing center, which forms the script unconsciously. 
Imitation has no influence.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

5898. Dearborn, W. F. The tachistoscope in 
diagnostic reading. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 47, No. 
212, 1-19.—This experiment was made ‘“‘in order to 
find the extent to which the simpler laboratory tech- 
niques might aid in the appraisal of reading skills of 
classes and of individuals.’”’ By means of a gravity 
tachistoscope a list of words was presented to several 
grades of different schools. ‘‘Marked interschool 
differences were discovered.’’ Individual examina- 
tions were made by means of a portable Dearborn- 
Langfeld tachistoscope. As a part of the results a 
number of case studies are reported in detail. Readers 
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three classes: part-word, whole- 
word, and mixed type readers. In general the part- 
word readers are the poorest and the whole-word 
readers the best. Improvements in tachistoscopic 
techniques are discussed.— K. F. Muenszinger (Colo- 
rado). 

5899. Deventer, L. W. R. v. De gelding van het 
recht volgens nieuwere psychologische inzichten. 
(The validity of the law according to newer psycho- 
logical viewpoints.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1936, 
3, 533-561.— Because the concepts of state sovereignty 
and legal sovereignty are not universally tenable, the 
author suggests replacing them by the concept of 
community sovereignty with regard to the validity 
of laws. This should remain a flexible idea, since 
changes in community attitude as well as in the con 
stituency of the community occur constantly. In 
determining the validity of a law at a given moment, 
one should consider the fixed legal system, the mores 
of the community, the legal sentiment of the average 
unprejudiced citizen, the jurisprudential law, the 
literature, the press, etc. Community sovereignty 
is a logical consequence of a synthesis of the dogmatic- 
rationalistic state sovereignty and the inductive legal 
sovereignty, giving equal consideration to objective, 
subjective and cultural elements.—J/. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

5900. Doll, E. A. The scientific point of view 
toward the prevention of crime. /. crim. Law Crim 
inol., 1936, 27, 203—206.—‘‘The criminal is a product 
of his social situation as well as his bio-social per 
sonality. The prevention of crime and the rehabilita- 
tion of the criminal, therefore, call for combined 
effort in the fields of social welfare administration 
and in the biological and social sciences.’’—L. 
Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research). 

5901. Ellis, H. Etudes de psychologie sexuelle. 
XVII: Les caractéres sexuels physiques secondaires 
et tertiaires. XVIII: Les caractéres sexuels psy- 
chiques. (Studies in sexual psychology. XVII: 
Secondary and tertiary physical sex characteristics. 
XVIII: Psychological sex characteristics.) Paris: 
Mercure de France, 1934; 1935. Pp. 252; 286. 20 fr.; 
20 fr.—The first section reviews the physical charac- 
teristics which differentiate the two sexes, while the 
second covers the differences in senses, movement, 
and the unconscious. Ellis discusses affectivity in 
women and their artistic and intellectual impulsions. 
No bibliography but numerous footnotes.—M. J//. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


5902. Ellis, H. Etudes de psychologie sexuelle. 
XIX: Amour et vertu. (Studies in sexual psychology. 
XIX: Love and virtue.) Paris: Mercure de France, 
1936. Pp. 270. 20 fr.—In the first section of the 
book the author treats in turn the following subjects: 
children and parents, the significance of puberty, 
goals in marriage, function of sex play, and the 
individual and the race. In the second section he 
discusses the modern mother, restoration of the 
family, function of tabus, re-evaluation of obscenity, 
control of population, and eugenics and the future.— 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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5903. Empson, W. The need for ‘‘translation”’ 
theory in linguistics. Psyche, Lond., 1935, 15, 188- 
197.—This article is a critique of Bloomfield’s 
Language.—I. L. Child (Yale). 

5904. Finke, H. Der Hochstapler Sch.: eine 
kriminalpsychologische Studie. (The swindler Sch.: 
a study in criminal psychology.) Arch. Kriminol., 
1936, 98, 103-109.—An analysis of the swindler type 
on the basis of a case study of an intelligent, physically 
handicapped psychopath, who, having picked up 
some medical knowledge, posed successfully as a 
physician, but was involved in thefts and frauds. The 
characteristic traits in this case were evasion of all 
difficulties and hard work in youth, inferiority feelings 
overcompensated by choice of a profession giving him 
authority, self-assurance, social adaptability, and 
ability to create sympathy. The superficial social 
qualities of swindlers are an antithesis of their real 
attitude, which is cold, calculating and asocial. This 
fact makes these offenders peculiarly unattractive, as 
well as socially dangerous, and gives a poor prognosis. 

M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

5905. Garth, T. R., Elson, T. H., & Morton, M. M. 
The administration of non-language intelligence tests 
to Mexicans. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 53- 
58.—The tests used were the Pintner non-language 
intelligence test and the Otis classification test. Age 
for age and grade for grade, the Mexican children are 
inferior to American whites in verbal test results. 
But in the non-language tests the Mexicans are 
practically equal in performance to the American 
whites. This study points to the possibility that 
verbal tests are unfair to Mexican children if both 
tests are granted really to test intelligence. —C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5906. Hartmann, G. W. A field experiment on the 
comparative effectiveness of ‘‘emotional’’ and ‘‘ra- 
tional” political leaflets in determining election re- 
sults. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 99-114.— 
During the election campaign of 1935, the city of 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, was divided for experi- 
mental purposes into three types of wards: (1) an 
“emotional” area in which all the resident adults 
received leaflets written in vigorous advertising style 
urging the support of the Socialist ticket; (2) a 
‘rational’ region, in which a more academic type of 
persuasion was used; and (3) a control district where 
nothing was distributed. The increase in the minority 
party vote was greatest in the emotional wards, next 
largest in the rational wards, and lowest in the control 
wards. These facts may constitute a significant 
beginning for an experimentally grounded political 
psychology and pedagogy.—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


5907. Healy, W., & Bronner, A. F. New light on 
delinquency and its treatment. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1936. Pp. xi + 226.—This book de- 
scribes an investigation of the causes of delinquency, 
principally those arising in the home. Therapeutic 
endeavor, conducted through three cooperating 
guidance clinics (Boston, New Haven, and Detroit) 
with case material selected only from potentially 
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serious offenders who had been repeatedly delinquent, 
consisted in reaching out into the offender’s family 
for anyone involved. In order to understand why 
delinquent deviates arose within families, preference 
was given to cases for whom a non-delinquent sibling 
or twin might serve as a control. Three orienting 
conceptions result from the work: (1) Delinquency 
must be considered as a mode of self-expression where 
socially acceptable behavior has been blocked by 
discomforts arising from unsatisfying family relation- 
ships. The non-delinquent sibling had almost uni- 
versally had more satisfying social relationships within 
the family circle. (2) Delinquency has meaning for 
the individual; e.g., the delinquent bolsters his ego 
by obtaining status as a delinquent. These meanings 
need individual interpretation. (3) Treatment, as 
shown by follow-up study, is extremely uncertain. It 
must concern the whole family. Prevention is diffi- 
cult, since it must include altering parts of our na- 
tional ideology.—/J. Mc V. Hunt (Brown). 

5908. Heim, A. An experiment on humour. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1936, 27, 148-161.—50 adult subjects, of 
various nationalities, were presented with a series 
of 32 jokes, also of different countries of origin, some 
spoken, some written, some pictorial; the series also 
included three controls, not intended to be humorous. 
The subjects were required (1) to judge the degree of 
humorousness of the jokes, (2) to reproduce as many 
as possible after a variable time interval. Great 
disagreement between subjects was shown in grading, 
though there were no characteristic differences be- 
tween the sexes or nationalities. The estimated 
degree of humorousness corresponded fairly well with 
the amount of spontaneous laughter when the joke 
was presented. The jokes judged to be funniest were 
on the whole the best and longest remembered.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

5909. Hellmut, M. Das Arbeiten mit Merkmal- 
gruppen. (Work with groups of characteristics.) 
Schrift, 1935, 1, 21-27.—Hellmut sets up general 
criteria for evaluating any script according to a 
definite schema of interpretation. These character- 
istics are clearness, smallness, sharpness, simplifica- 
tion, links and unity, slant, and extension above the 
base line.—S. Drobnes (Freiburg). 


5910. Huff, R. L. Is parole prediction a science? 
J. crim. Law Criminol., 1936, 27, 207-213.—A 
criticism is made of the article Parole Prediction as 
Science by W. F. Lanne (see X: 1625). (For re- 
joinder see X: 5955.)—L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 


5911. Janet, P. L’intelligence avant le langage. 
(Intelligence before language.) Paris: Flammarion, 
1936. Pp. 292. 12 fr.—This book follows one which 
appeared under the title The Beginnings of Intellt- 
gence. It reveals the construction of intellectual 
objects which play a considerable role in the establish- 
ment of relations of quantity. It insists above all 
on intellectual operations of a social order, on com- 
mand, the first forms of memory, mental images, and 
periods of time. It then arrives at language. There 
are four parts in the book: (1) Quantity—the act 
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of assembling (the basket of apples); division (cutting 
the cake, arranging, drawers), and individualization 
(personage). (2) Social relations—the symbol and 
the sign; the command and obedience; language as 
an intellectual act. (3) The beginnings of time— 
memory; the mental image; writing and reading; 
periods of time. (4) The evolution of elementary 
intelligence—the origin of number; the development 
of language; the place of elementary intelligence. No 
bibliography.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


5912. Johnson, W., & Knott, J. R. The moment 
of stuttering. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 473-479.— 
The hypothesis is advanced that the moment of 
stuttering may be broken down into four fairly 
distinct configurations: the neurological, the precipi- 
tative psychological, the reactive psychological, and 
the communicative. Stuttering may then be defined 
as the manifestation of conflict between the com- 
municative configuration and one or more of the 
other three.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


5913. Kirkpatrick, C. Measuring attitudes toward 
feminism. Sociol. soc. Res., 1936, 20, 512-526.—By 
combining official resolutions of feministic organiza- 
tions with unofficial issues and unofficial literature 
dealing with feminism, the author presents an outline 
of issues characteristic of feminism as a culture pat- 
tern. The outline contains forty items divided equally 
into four categories (economic, domestic, political- 
legal, conduct-social).—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


5914. Kistler, K. Sprachgestiérte Kinder. (Chil- 
dren with speech disturbances.) Glarus: Rud. 
Schudy, 1934.—The author seeks to show parents of 
children with speech defects an exact picture of the 
trouble and its possible causes. He advises them 
against treating the trouble themselves, for only 
special physicians and remedial teachers have the 
necessary experience and skill; but from the presenta- 
tion of causes parents receive helpful hints for pre- 
venting speech troubles arising in early childhood. If 
parents set the child first learning to speak a good 
example, much stammering and delayed speech 
development may be prevented, for all speech de- 
velopment rests upon imitation. In a cultivated 
speech environment, the cases with anatomical or 
hereditary causes soon stand out, such as the stam- 
mering, lisping, and nasal speech of the hard-of- 
hearing and the feeble-minded. Here the physician 
or therapeutic educator belongs. The author con- 
fesses ignorance of the causes of stuttering, but 
attributes great significance to paternal heredity. He 
thinks nothing of universally applicable methods for 
curing stuttering. The mental disease constitution 
of the stutterer can be combatted only individually.— 
Michael (Leipzig). 


5915. Knott, J. R., & Johnson, W. The factor 
of attention in relation to the moment of stuttering. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 479-480.—The stronger 
the attentional set to stuttering, either potential or 
present, the more inhibited will be the speech behavior 
of the stutterer in that situation, this rule being valid 
in proportion to the degree that the attentional set 
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provokes avoidance reactions on his part.—E£. 
Heidbreder (Wellesley). 
5916. Kolle, K. Sexualpsychopathologie. (Sexual 


psychopathology.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 
8, 380-386.—This article includes discussions of 
Lange’s investigation of 310 cases of castration as a 
result of the war; Wolf’s monograph on cases cas- 
trated for social reasons; Kafka’s textbook on sexual 
pathology; Wexburg’s book on the psychology of sex 
life, and other publications. There is a short bib- 
liography.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 
5917. Langfeld, H. S. The place of aesthetics in 
social psychology. Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 27, 135- 
147.—The author considers aesthetic activity to be 
closely allied to play activity, but to have in addition 
a social reference not possessed by the latter. The 
artist characteristically experiences a conscious desire 
for communication with an audience, and for its 
approval, though the satisfaction of this desire may 
not be obvious or may be delayed. Definite suppres 
sion of any meaning which can be conveyed to others, 
as in surrealist art, may indicate anti-social and 
pathological tendencies. The desire for social ap- 
proval occurs in artistic appreciation, as well as in 
creation.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 
5918. Lehman, H.C. The creative years in science 
and literature. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1936, 43, 151-162. 
—A study of the most creative years for chemists 
reveals a greater productivity at early age levels 
(30-39 years), with a fairly rapid decline in contribu- 
tions thereafter. The same general trend is mani- 
fested in the studies of physicists, mathematicians, 
astronomers, inventors, short story writers and poets, 
although the maximum number of contributions does 
not occur in the same age range in these different 
fields of “endeavor. A discussion of causes for the 
decrements in ability to create at an older age is 
included in the article.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


5919. Lyon, V. W. Deception tests with juvenile 
delinquents. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 494-497. 
An analysis was made of 100 cases of suspected de- 
ception, tested by the Larson technique. The cases 
were examined for the Juvenile Court of Chicago. 
The results show that though the technique is not 
infallible and may never be accurate enough to 
warrant court-room use, it compares favorably with 
other police or legal methods of investigation as a 
means of interrogating suspects and selecting them 
accurately.—E. Hetdbreder (Wellesley). 

5920. Macdonald, M. C. S. Peirce on language. 
Psyche, Lond., 1935, 15, 108—-128.—Peirce’s theory of 
language is summarized. Of special interest are his 
several classifications of signs and his pragmatic 
interpretation of the nature of meaning.—/. L. Child 


(Yale). 


5921. Manunza, P. _ Rilievi sulla costituzione 
motoria di delinquenti anche in rapporto al loro reato. 
(Remarks on the motor constitution of delinquents 
in relation to their crimes.) Arch. Antrop. crim., 
1936, 56, 28-46.—The author reports his investiga- 
tions on motor manifestations in 50 criminals, with a 
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view to discovering the relation between the indi- 
vidual motor type and certain definite forms of crime. 
He observed the motor components of walking, 
running, jumping, change of position, mimicry, and 
gesticulation; and by means of moving pictures he 
corroborated impressions derived from direct observa- 
tion The object of these investigations was to 
discover what modifications, suppressions or exaggera- 
tions occurred in certain unconscious automatisms, 
and thus to determine the individual motor type. 
The most frequent motor types found were as follows: 
1) the normal type, characterized by sufficient force, 
ability, precision, and quick motions; (2) the brady- 
kinetic, hypertonic, ape-like type; (3) the tachy- 
kinetic, disharmonious type, characterized by motor 
incoordination, excessive motility, persistent in- 
conclusiveness, and inability to stand still; (4) the 
feline type, characterized by absolute and unconscious 
perfection of movement. The second type is cor- 
related with homicide and personal injuries with 
fraud; criminal assault is found in the third type; 
and stealing or swindling characterizes the fourth 
group.—R. E. Schwarz (V. A. Facility, Northampton, 
Mass 

5922. Mitra, S. C., & Ghosh, R. Studies in 
aesthetic perception. Jndian J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 
115-122.—The paper outlines previous studies in 
the field and discusses some of the theories that have 
been advanced by these investigators to account for 
the appreciation of the beautiful. The results of a 
new study are presented in which preferred geo- 
metrical figures were the basis of judgment. The 
preferred order is: ovals, superposed triangles, circles; 
figures ‘‘resembling human figures or its part’’ are 
also preferred.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
Colle oe 

5923. Ogden, C. K. Sound, sense, and intelligi- 
bility; an orthological interpretation of stress and 
rhythm. Psyche, Lond., 1935, 15, 19-76.—In Basic 
English, simple rules are possible both for syllabic 
stress (accentuation) and for sense stress (emphasis). 
Basic English is therefore a useful instrument in 
teaching the foreigner a good English accent; some 
detailed advice for such instruction is given. English 
verse and prose rhythms are discussed in the light of 
the rules for Basic English.—J. L. Child (Yale). 


5924. Oldfield, R. C. Towards a functional theory 
of word meaning. Psyche, Lond., 1935, 15, 129-137. 

\n attempt is made at a general definition of word 
meaning in terms of the ways in which a word is used 
in various contexts.—J. L. Child (Yale). 


5925. Overholser, W. The place of psychiatry in 
the criminallaw. Psychiat. Quart., 1936, 10, 197-223. 

A brief discussion of “insanity’’ and the ‘‘tests of 
responsibility’’ with reference to some of the more 
advanced statutes providing for psychiatric observa- 
tion of the defendant. The operation of the Briggs 
Law in Massachusetts and the psychiatric clinic 
in the court of general sessions in New York City are 
cited as examples of the usefulness of psychiatry in 
the courts. In the treatment of prisoners following 
conviction, psychiatry is helpful in classification, 
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discipline and recreation, as well as in diagnosis and 
treatment. Substantial progress has been made in 
establishing psychiatry as a helpful adjunct to the 
criminal law and to penology.—C. R. Atwell (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

5926. Purcell, V.W. W.S. The language problem 
in China. Psyche, Lond., 1935, 15, 88-107.—The 
history of the Chinese spoken and written languages, 
and their differences from western languages in 
structure and possible use, are briefly reviewed. The 
teaching of western ideas probably requires the 
adoption of a western language.—J. L. Child (Yale). 

5927. Raskin, E. Comparison of scientific and 
literary ability: a biographical study of eminent 
scientists and men of letters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 20-35.—A 
comparative study of 120 men of science and 123 
men ot letters was undertaken. Men of genius appear 
to live longer than the average individual. Their 
life-span, exceeding 60 years, recalls the fact that 
superior energy has often been attributed to them. 
Creative ability seems first to make itself definitely 
manifest in the middle twenties, to be at a peak in the 
middle thirties, and to continue up to within a decade 
of the individual’s death. Men of genius are likely 
to be born in the upper socio-economic classes, a fact 
reflected in the large percentages of those who at- 
tended college and experienced no financial hardships. 
The data do not support the theory that genius is, as 
a class, associated with delicate health, tuberculosis, 
celibacy, or mental instability. Emotionality, de- 
spondency and egotism were more frequently re- 
ported for literary men than for scientists. The most 
frequently reported outside activity for both groups 
is that associated with occupying some government 
position. —C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

5928. Rauthe, H. Das Stottern. Ein Beitrag zum 
Verstaindnis und zur Heilung desselben. (Stutter- 
ing; a contribution to understanding and curing it.) 
Breslau: Vater, 1936. Pp. 29.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

5929. Rossiter, A. P. Poetry as Gagagram; an 
inquiry into meaning. Psyche, Lond., 1935, 15, 
174-187.—Passages which at least on first reading 
are nonsensical are an essential part of poetry. 
Subjects’ interpretations of nonsense passages provide 
a promising instrument for the study of meaning. 
Some sample results are given.—J. L. Child (Yale). 

5930. Schneickert,H. Zur Lehre von den primdren 
und sekunddren Schriftmerkmalen. (The theory of 
primary and secondary characteristics of handwrit- 
ing.) Arch. Krim., 1936, 98, 140-144.—The primary 
characteristic of a handwriting is its customary form 
or habit. The criteria of the primary characteristic 
are unusual form, automatic origin, repetition, and 
uncontrollability. The secondary characteristics 
are the innumerable variations due to school training 
or imitation. The value of this classification is that 
it separates the essential from the unimportant. The 
unknown element in the evaluation of any specimen 
is the degree to which it has been changed by volun- 
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tary or environmental influence.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

5931. Schulze-Naumburg, B. In welchen Eigen- 
schaften ergainzen Eheleute einander? (In what 
qualities do married couples complement each other?) 
Umschau, 1935, 34, 670-674.—The more masculine 
the husband, the more feminine the wife, and vice 
versa. The author gives 9 groups of complemental 
traits: personal tempo; reserve; comprehension; self- 
effacement; self-assertion; changeability; pressure of 
activity; emotional strength; and capacity for expres- 
sion. The key to the situation is that all qualities 
which increase adaptation are feminine, and all which 
decrease it are masculine.—S. Drobnes (Freiburg). 


5932. Seelig, E. Konstanz und Variabilitat der 
Handschrift. (Constancy and variability in hand- 
writing.) Schrift, 1935, 1, 3-10.—Constancy and 
variability are important characteristics for the proof 
of identity from handwriting. They may be succes- 
sive or simultaneous. By simultaneous variability is 
meant variation in specimens of a person’s script 
within a given period; and by successive variability, 
relatively permanent changes within longer spaces of 
time. The meanings of simultaneous and successive 
constancy are analogous. These four possibilities 
are illustrated by cases from criminal practice.— 
S. Drobnes (Freiburg). 


5933. Senges, N. Le langage et l’organisation de 
la conscience infantile. (Language and the organiza- 
tion of the infantile consciousness.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1936, No. 1, 61-95.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


5934. Stagner, R. Judgments of voice and per- 
sonality. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 272-277.—The 
present experiment explores the possibility that 
judgments of personality traits on the basis of voice 
may be shown to have a foundation in the judge’s 
reaction to specific qualities of voice, namely, in- 
tensity, clearness, flow of speech and poise. The 
intercorrelations of ratings of voice and personality 
traits by 25 judges of 10 speakers show that the judge 
seems to be influenced by specific vocal characteristics 
in making his judgments of personality traits (aggres- 
siveness and nervousness). This is said to be in 
harmony with the social-conditioning theory of per- 
sonality formation.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

5935. Steer, M. D., & Johnson, W. An objective 
study of the relationship between psychological 
factors and the severity of stuttering. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 36-46.—The findings here 
reported indicate that stutterers experience a measur- 
ably greater amount of stuttering in some types of 
speech situations than in others, and that they experi- 
ence relatively more difficulty in situations in which 
the audience is relatively large and consists to a high 
degree of persons with whom they are unacquainted. 
The findings also suggest that changes in the following 
subjective factors may be significantly related to 
changes in severity of stuttering: (1) general emo- 
tionality; (2) desire to keep from stuttering; (3) em- 
barrassment; (4) awareness of real or imagined 
embarrassment on the part of the audience; and 
(5) effort and muscular strain. It is necessary to 
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distinguish between the instability of the stutterer’s 
speech mechanism which is due to fundamental con- 
stitutional factors and that which is due to superim- 
posed and transitory emotional and psychological 
factors.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

5936. Stekel, W. Det moderna iAktenskapet. 
(Modern marriage.) Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 
1936. Pp. 147.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown) 

5937. Tenenbaum, J. The riddle of woman. New 
York: Lee Furman, 1936. Pp. 447. $3.50.—A 
study of woman from the social, biological and psycho 
logical viewpoints.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5938. Tinker, M. A. Time taken by eye-move- 
ments in reading. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 468 
471.—Photographic studies of eye movements were 
made to determine the variation in eye movement 
time with variations in (1) printing arrangement of 
material used; (2) difficulty of material; (3) type of 
reading response—oral reading, silent reading, single 
word response on multiple choice test material. For 
all materials, less than 10% of the reading time was 
taken by eye movements. The more careful and 
analytical the reading the smaller the relative time 
taken by moves. Relatively more time is given to 
pauses in (1) the more complex types of reading, 
(2) oral reading, (3) reading very short lines of 
narrative. These findings are in close agreement 
with previous results. Bibliography.—E. Hetdbreder 
(Wellesley ). 

5939. U. S. Children’s Bureau. Juvenile court 
statistics and Federal juvenile offenders, 1933. UL. S. 
Child. Bur. Publ., 1936, No. 232. Pp. 114.—The 
seventh in the series of annual statistical reports 
Based on information from 284 juvenile courts and 


the U. S. Department of Justice.—C. M. Louttit 
(Indiana). 

5940. Vogelsang, H. Untersuchsgefangene. Bei- 
trige zur Persénlichkeitforschung. (Personality 
investigations on persons held for questioning.) Bay 
reuth: Deutscher Volksverlag, 1935. Pp. 56. RM. 


1.75.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5941. Vélgyesi, F. [Hypnotherapy of speech dis- 
orders. ] Mschr. Ohrenhetlk., 1935, 69, 339.—(Cour 
tesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

5942. West, R. Is stuttering abnormal? /. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 76-86.—This mis 
behaving function may be the result of (1) the 
development of unusual habit-patterns; (2) the pres 
ence of a physical pathology caused by injury, poor 
diet, unwholesome conditions of sleep, work, or play, 
disease, or a warping of the organism by restraints 
of natural and necessary movements and acts; or 
(3) inherent deviations of the organism from type. 
A factor complicating the problem is the reaction of 
the patient toward his own stuttering. There is a 
definitely reflexive and secondary effect of the 
stuttering that serves to aggravate and accentuate 
the symptoms. No matter what therapy is employed, 
nothing should be said or done that gives the patient 
the notion that there is anything seriously wrong 
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with him or that those who are working with him are 

sorry for him or anxious about him.—C. H. Johnson 

(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5943. White, R. C. Delinquency areas in Indian- 
apolis. Jnd. Bull. Char. Correct., 1936, No. 222, 
161—166.— Areas of concentration of juvenile delin- 
quency were found to be similar to those found in 
other ecological studies.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

5944. Wilson, L. The extent of change in student 
opinions and attitudes. Sociol. soc. Res., 1936, 20, 
552-558.—The reactions of 200 students in an Eng- 
lish class to twenty-five more or less controversial 
statements from later 19th century essayists were 
studied before and after the students had studied 
these writers. A very slight average change was 
noted.—O. P, Lester (Buffalo). 

5945. Young, A. M. The changing language of 
Japan. Psyche, Lond., 1935, 15, 198-204.—The use 
of foreign words in Japan is increasing rapidly. Sci- 
entific and sporting terms are conspicuous, but many 
of the words seem to be randomly selected. Examples 
are given of changes undergone by words in the 
process of adoption; shortening of the word and 
specialization of its meaning are marked features of 
the process.—J. L. Child (Yale). 

[See also abstracts 5654, 5727, 5736, 5742, 5752, 
5769, 5772, 5773, 5774, 5798, 5815, 5834, 5835, 
5837, 5842, 5858, 5869, 5972, 5981, 6013, 6043, 
6045, 6053, 6057. ] 
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5946. Banissoni, F. La psicotecnica del lavoro 
negli istituti di prevenzione e di pena. (Psycho- 
technics of work in preventive and penal institutions. ) 
Riv. Diritto pentten., 1936, No. 2.—The author com- 
ments on the introduction of the teaching of psycho- 
technics among the various subjects treated since 1933 
in the courses instituted for the winners of competi- 
tions for assignments depending on the general direc- 
tion of the preventive and penal institutions pertain- 
ing to the ministry of justice. He considers this 
inclusion to be a further proof of the importance 
ascribed by the corporative regime to the problems 
concerning work not only from the point of view of 
economy but also from that of social improvement. 
After defining psychotechnics as applied psychology, 
according to Stern, Della Valle and Miinsterberg, 
he briefly shows its economic, medical-social and 
political-social advantages, especially as to ‘“‘joy in 
work,"’ which for the economist comes last, but 
should be considered of utmost importance for the 
prophylaxis and therapy of delinquency. He also 
emphasizes the importance of adaptation to work by 
means of vocational guidance, and of psychotechnical 
evaluation, mentioning briefly how the latter, con- 
sidered as a central problem, may lead to numerous 
direct and indirect advantages. He finally defends 
the suitable preparation of specialized officials who 
should not only understand but also carry out psycho- 
technical tasks.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

5947. Corris, R. C. Testing before training. /Per- 
son. J., 1936, 15, 87-90.—Fourteen classes given a 
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4-day training period for merchandise packers and 
checkers in a large department store were also given 
a 3-minute hard-directions test. The correlation 
between number of errors in checking and the test 
score was ~.44. In 12 of the 14 classes, when the 
test score was above the average for the entire group 
tested, the number of errors was less than the average 
for the entire group tested, or vice versa.—M. B. 
Mitchell (New York City). 

5948. Derryberry, M., & Daniel, J. The develop- 
ment of a technique for measuring the knowledge and 
practice of midwives. Publi. Hlth Rep., Wash., 1936, 
$1, 757—771.—An interview schedule for measuring 
knowledge of midwifery has been developed. This 
may be used as an aptitude test for guidance.—C. M. 
Louttit (Indiana). 

5949. Giberson, L. G. Psychiatry in industry. 
Person. J., 1936, 15, 91-95.—Psychoneuroses and 
maladjustments can be treated by the psychiatrist 
to decrease turnover in industry. The personnel man 
usually does not have either the time or the confidence 
of the employee that the psychiatrist has to get at 
the personal difficulties causing inefficiency at work.— 
M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 

5950. Griffiths, J. H. Psychology in dentistry. 
Wis. dent. Rev., 1936, 12, 103—-107.—Under the rubric 
of the mental-dental situation, the author points out 
how the dentist to be successful must know and apply 
psychology. He discusses the psychological factors 
in dental practice as they involve both child and 
adult patients as well as the dentist’s own personality. 

J. H. Griffiths (Lawrence). 

5951. Hersey, R. B. Seele und Gefiihl des Ar- 
beiters. (Mind and feeling of the worker.) Leipzig: 
Konkordia-Verl., 1935. Pp. 171. RM. 4.40.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5952. Hersey, R. B. Case study of a successful 
man. Occupations, 1936, 14, 921-925.—Characteriza- 
tion of a skilled railroad mechanic, the most successful 
man the writer has encountered in his studies of over 
700 men.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

5953. Hoppock, R. Age and job satisfaction. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 47, No. 212, 115-118.—A 
group of 286 workers in a typical Pennsylvania 
manufacturing village reported their job satisfactions 
on anonymous blanks. The correlation between age 
and job satisfaction was .21. Several explanations 
are offered for this slight but positive tendency.— 
K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 

5954. Kiinkele, P. Méglichkeiten und Grenzen 
von Berufseignungsuntersuchungen. (Possibilities 
and limitations of examinations for vocational fit- 
ness.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1936, 37, 115-123.— 
Kiinkele discusses the purpose of vocational tests; 
their representative and artificial character; objective 
result vs. subjective method of its attainment; and 
the importance of judging the individual as a psycho- 
physical entity. As to the possibilities of fitness tests, 
they can give reliable results in the sense of definite 
and pertinent information, applicable in practice; but 
only if certain premises and conditions as to methods 
and evaluations are complied with. Semi-scientific 
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methods and those of doubtful interpretation must 
be rejected. These include “interpretations” which 
rest on the examiner’s intuition; every form of depth 
psychology; and purely graphological judgments. 
Although endowment includes characterological fac- 
tors, these are to be considered during the tests only 
in so far as they appear in the form of working char- 
acteristics. _M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

5955. Laune, F. F. The scientific status of parole 
prediction. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1936, 27, 214- 
218.—A rejoinder to the article by R. L. Huff (see 
X: 5910).—L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Juve- 
nile Research). 

5956. Lavery, F. S. Ophthalmology in aviation. 
Irish J. med. Sct., 1936, July.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

5957. Lorge, I. Criteria for guidance. Occupa- 
tions, 1936, 14, 958-962.—Discussion of Thorndike’s 
Prediction of Vocational Success—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

5958. Murphy, J. F., Hall, O. M., & Bergen, G. L. 
Does guidance change attitudes? Occupations, 1936, 
14, 949-952.— Use of an opinions inventory, consisting 
of a series of controversial statements, by the Adjust- 
ment Service in New York during 1933 and 1934 
indicates that guidance improves attitude toward 
employer and general morale, but has little influence 
on attitudes such as those toward socialism, revolu- 
tion, and the need for a strong dictator in this coun- 
try.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

5959. Peel, M. D., & Alexander, C. Bibliography. 
Occupations, 1936, 14, 968-975.—Brief abstracts 
are given for 78 references on criteria of vocational 
success.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


5960. Pond, M. Success of the factory worker. 
Occupations, 1936, 14, 940-944.—Employment office 
records, studies of piece-work earnings and production 
records, and ratings given by foremen indicate the 
importance of the following factors in the success or 
failure of the average worker: integrity in inspection 
and in recording the amount of work done, sobriety, 
emotional control, and the possession of the minimum 
physical equipment for the occupation; intelligence 
and special aptitudes; persistence at work in terms of 
a steady maintenance of production and of punc- 
tuality in attendance; and willingness, enthusiasm, 
and personal loyalty.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


5961. Remmers, H. H. Measuring attitude 
toward the job. Occupations, 1936, 14, 945-948.— 
Description of a single scale for measuring attitude 
toward any occupation rapidly and with a degree of 
reliability possessed by standard intelligence and 
achievement tests.— R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


5962. Schreider, E. L’adaptation professionnelle 
des aveugles. (Vocational adjustment of the blind.) 
Travail hum., 1936, 4, 71-80.—Conventional occupa- 
tions for the blind include music, piano tuning, brush 
making, cane work and knitting. Opportunities are 
limited because of mechanical music and machine 
processes in manufacturing. More recent occupations 
include cooperage, shoe making, cabinet work, and 


5955-5968 
stenography with special equipment. There are a 
number of possibilities in industry, for instance in 
wrapping and assembly of small units. An institute 
lists 200 such possible operations. Training of the 
blind should put still more emphasis on improving 
tactual perception of complex stimuli. Tests of 
intelligence and of special abilities such as music 
have a place in the program. Institutions for the 
blind need a specially trained staff, a wide range of 
equipment and facilities for vocational guidance. 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

5963. Stott, M. B. Criteria used in England. 
Occupations, 1936, 14, 953-957.—As measures of 
vocational adjustment the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology has used number of posts 
held, length of tenure of posts, the reasons why posts 
had been left, reports from employers on the efficiency 
of the work, and reports from the worker as to his 
satisfaction with the work. The last two have proved 
the most valuable, and some combination of all five, 
with weighting dependent upon occupation, is sug- 
gested.— R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

5964. Vidoni, G. Introduzione ad un corso di 
orientamento professionale. (Introduction to a 
course in vocational guidance.) Rass. ital. med. Soc., 
1935, 4-5, 156-208.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

5965. Viteles, M.S. Adynamic criterion. Occupa- 
tions, 1936, 14, 963-967.—Vocational success cannot 
be analyzed into its supposedly constituent elements 
—earnings, job tenure, frequency of change from one 
type of job to another, etc.—but must be considered 
as an integrated whole with subordinate parts com- 
bined in a dynamic functional pattern.—R. UH. 
Brown (Yankton). 

[See also abstract 5989. } 
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5966. Barnard, W. H. Note on the comparative 
efficacy of lecture and socialized recitation method 
vs. group study method. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 
27, 388-390.—46 students in educational psychology 
were divided into equivalent groups. One group 
received 3 lectures per week for 8 weeks, then re- 
ceived 1 lecture and 2 meetings with the instructor in 
small groups during the next 8 weeks. The second 
group reversed this procedure. Objective examina- 
tions given at the end of the 8th and 16th weeks 
failed to reveal any difference in achievement attribut- 
able to the method of study used.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

5967. Berges, A. Education infantile. L’enfant et 
la vie. (Child education. The child and life.) Paris: 
Montaigne, 1936. Pp. 250. 15 fr.—Observations on 
children in their family environment, with emphasis 
on the importance of the latter in their education. 
The author concludes that attention should be, first 
and foremost, on educating the child himself, and that 
the child should be educated with the view of sur- 
passing his teacher.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


5968. Birkinshaw, M. The successful teacher. 
London: Hogarth, 1935. 3/6.—(Not seen). 
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5969. Brown, F. J. An investigation in character 
education. /. educ. Res., 1936, 30, 14-19.—At New 
York University 300 undergraduate and graduate 
students were asked to evaluate their school experi- 
ence as a factor in influencing their character. A 
statistical treatment of the results indicates that the 
personality of the teachers was of more influence than 
the subjects taught, and that extra-curricular activi- 
ties were important in the development of character. 

S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

5970. Buckingham, G. E., & Lee, R. E. A tech- 
nique for testing unified concepts in science. J. 
ed uc , 1936, 30, 20-27.—A true-false examination 
for fundamental scientific concepts, the form of which 
taken by 132 freshmen at Allegheny 


is given, was 
College The results indicate that one may obtain a 
high score by using one’s memory alone, and also 
that one may obtain a high score in a true-false 


examination without being able to see the relationships 
the different statements. The authors 
advocate the scoring of such papers for 
pertinency, adequacy and thesis.—.5S. W. Fernberger 
ivVania 


Calder-Marshall, A. Challenge to schools: 


London: 


between 


therefore 


Penns) 

5971 
a pamphlet on public school education. 
1935. 1/6.—(Not seen). 
Corey, S. M. Attitude difference between 
college classes: a summary and criticism. /. educ. 
Psychol., 1936, 27, 321-330.—The question whether 
college education changes basic attitudes has led to 
numerous comparisons of the attitudes of freshmen, 
The author sum- 
without 


Hogarth, 
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sophomores, juniors and seniors. 
marizes these studies and concludes that, 
exception, these studies have failed to yield valid 
results. The major criticism is that all investigators 
have compared the attitudes of two or more different 
populations with different educational status, rather 
than the attitudes of the same population at different 
educational levels. The great amount of selection 
that occurs at each college level may very well explain 
the differences or lack of differences obtained in the 


studies summarized. Some data in support of this 


criticism are cited.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

5973. Cowley, W. H. Community agencies con- 
tributing to individual guidance. Bull. Purdue Univ. 
Stud. higher Educ., 1935, 36, 78-93.—Formal pro- 


grams and formal community agencies are not the 
only important factors in influencing guidance. 
Careful and definite attention must be paid to tradi- 
tions and student and faculty attitudes of the school 
and community, for these are powerful guidance in- 
fluences.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

5974. Crawford, A. B. Individual differences in 
educational guidance. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 47, 
No. 212, 148-172.—On the basis of secondary school 
records, entrance examinations and aptitude tests, 
predictions of success in verbal and quantitative 
studies were calculated for the Yale freshman class 
of 1934. For the verbal criterion the grades in English, 
history and languages were chosen, and for the 
quantitative criterion those of mathematics, chemis- 
try, physics, mechanical drawing and biology. The 
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results showed that the predictions for 70% of the 
students agreed with their records; 25% made inde- 
terminate records, and 5% performed contrary to 


predictions.— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


5975. Dernbach, H. Guidance methods in a large 
city school system. Bull. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher 
Educ., 1935, 36, No. 4, 12-21.—A detailed descrip- 
tion, with discussion, of the guidance program in the 
South Bend, Indiana, school system.—C. M. Loutttt 
(Indiana). 


5976. Dimmick, G. B. Interest correlates of su- 
perior and inferior achievement in general psychology. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 278-283.—Students who 
obtained high and low final grades in general psy- 
chology differed significantly in some of their work 
interests as determined by Miner’s blank for the 
analysis of work interests. Differences were also 
found in comparisons of college freshmen and students 
of general psychology.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


5977. Drake, R. M., & Winn, E. Measuring stu- 
dent efficiency. Bull. Amer. Ass. coll. Registr., 
October, 1935. Pp. 40.—All of the scores from the 
Otis advanced examination, form B, for freshmen 
entering Wesleyan College from 1929 to 1933 were 
cast into a frequency distribution. Using the probable 
error method, a scale of Otis scores and comparable 
letter grades was made. The purposes of the study 
were: to draw up a scale of mental ability which would 
correspond at the different levels to numerical and 
letter grades; to determine whether this scale cor- 
responded to grades given in the past; to determine 
whether the total student body approximated a 
normal curve of distribution of mental ability; to 
determine whether teachers grade according to mental 
ability; and to determine whether it was possible to 
apply the EQ technique to administrative problems. 
(EQ, efficiency quotient, was found by dividing sub- 
ject grade by Otis grade.) Results showed more 
failures among students having low Otis scores, grades 
on the average distributed according to mental 
ability, distribution of mental ability at Wesleyan 
College practically normal, and wide variability of 
EQ deviations for different teachers.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 


5978. Dvorak, A., & others. Typewriting be- 
havior; psychology applied to teaching and learning 
typewriting. New York: American Book Co., 1936. 
Pp. 543. $3.00.—(Not seen). 


5979. Feder, D. D. The effect of directions and 
arrangement of items on student performance in a 
test. J. educ. Res., 1936, 30, 28-35.—Study of 100 
mathematics aptitude tests of members of the fresh- 
man class of the University of lowa to determine 
the difficulty of each item. New forms with other 
directions were then prepared and given to 195 stu- 
dents. A statistical treatment of the results indicates 
that ‘“‘clear-cut, succinct directions are superior to 
longer, more detailed explanations.’’ Also when 
items are arranged in order of difficulty, care should 
be taken that the items are not grouped according to 
basic principles of construction which are not found 
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in succeeding groups.—S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 


sylvania). 


5980. Fessard, A. B., Laugier, H., & Weinberg, D. 
Une experience d’application de la biotypologie 4a 
lorientation professionnelle. (An experiment in 
applying biotypology to vocational guidance.) Bio- 
typologie, 1935, 3, 145—183.—An experiment is de- 
scribed in orienting children going out from a group 
of Paris communal schools. The examinations were 
biotypological, anthropometric, psychological (cover- 
ing the sensory, sensori-motor, and intellectual func- 
tions, affectivity, and character), and medical. Added 
to these data were complementary ones obtained from 
the parents and teachers, dealing with hereditary 
and personal antecedents, behavior of the children 
in their family and class environments, the tastes of 
the children, and the wishes of the parents. A model 
dossier is given together with a summary of some of 
the cases.— M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


5981. Fuller, L. The effect of kindergarten speech 
training on primary grade progress and achievement 
of children with foreign language handicaps. Calif. 
J. elem. Educ., 1936, 4, 165-173.—Three groups of 
children were studied over a 4-year period. 30 pupils 
with two semesters of speech training in the kinder- 
garten, 13 pupils with one semester of such training, 
and 29 pupils with no speech training in kindergarten 
were used in the study. The median age at entrance 
to low first grade and the intelligence scores of the 
pupils given speech training in the kindergarten were 
higher than the same measures of the group without 
speech training. No mention is made of social and 
economic status. Speech training in the kinder- 
garten centered about vocabulary-building activities, 
games, conversation, and stories. Pupils with speech 
training in the kindergarten made fewer failures in 
the low first grade than children without speech 
training; completed the first grade in a shorter time; 
completed the first two grades in a shorter time; and 
achieved slightly greater success in reading in the 
primary grades. Teachers believed that the speech 
training was effective in preparing pupils with lan- 
guage handicaps for the regular work of the primary 
grades.— (Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 


5982. Good, C. V. Selected bibliography on the 
methodology of educational research and related 
problems, 1935-1936. J. educ. Res., 1936, 30, 60-76. 

Approximately 325 titles arranged under the topics 
of problems and needed research, sources of informa- 
tion such as bibliographies, collecting, analyzing, 
interpreting data, and the evaluation of research and 
educational procedure.—S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 
sylvania). 


5983. Harshman, H. L. Guidance in a large high 
school. Bull. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1935 
36, No. 4, 29-34.—An efficient program of guidance 
in high school must start with the pre-high school 
pupil; must maintain a personal relationship with the 
counsellor throughout the pupil’s school career; must 
objectively analyze and utilize in guidance pupils’ 
abilities, interests, and purposes; and must arrange 
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to assist the pupil in his post-school placement.—C. M. 


Louttit (Indiana). 


5984. Knight, F. B. The kind of school environ- 
ment needed. IYrb. Dep. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 
15, 282-292.—‘“The continual interaction between 
the self and its world is not a glittering generality, 

Rather, the environment is a stream of particular 
stimuli bombarding the person, who responds spe- 
cifically to them when he is in a specific mood."" The 
author discusses the significance of the child’s 
physique; the school and the child’s intellect, with 
regard to the method and attitude of the teacher, 
influence of fellow pupils, and the program of school 
work; and the temperamental and emotional needs of 
the child. In this section the school as satisfying 
basic urges, the school as recognizing out-of-school 
influences, the teacher understanding child nature, 
the school encouraging individual differences, and 
the school as a home are stressed. At the conclusion 
of the chapter is given a list of suggested principles 
for guidance in making the school a useful environ- 
ment for the child’s personality.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 


5985. Melton, A. W., Feldman, N. G., & Mason, 
C. W. Experimental studies of the education of 
children in a museum of science. Pub. Amer. As: 
Mus., 1936, 15. Pp. vi + 106.—An investigation of 
the most effective methods of instructing children who 
visited the Buffalo Museum of Science revealed that 
(1) the formal illustrated lecture is not as effective 
direct contact with museum exhibits; (2) the 
effectiveness of the discussion method directly 
proportional to the increase in the educational age 
of the children; (3) a docent’s teaching ability appears 
to depend primarily upon the extent to which he is 
familiar with the subject matter rather than upon his 
methods of instruction; (4) the informal lecture 
method is more effective with fifth-grade children, 
while the discussion method is more profitable with 
eighth-grade pupils; (5) despite the selection of well 
trained personnel a museum should not fail to test 
the ability of its docents by objective measurements. 

P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


5986. Orata, P. T. Measurement and experi- 
mentation and education for independent reconstruc- 
tion. J. educ. Res., 1936, 30, 1-13.—Suggestions for 
development of greater independent thinking on the 
part of pupils.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


5987. Petermann, B., & Hagge, K. Gewachsene 
Raumlehre. Ein Beitrag zum Aufbau der kiinftigen 
Volkschule ganzheitlich-organischer Bildung. Zu- 
gleich eine genetische Psychologie der elementaren 
Stufen des mathematischen Auffassens. (Advanced 
geometrical teaching. A contribution toward the 
construction of the future folk school’s unitary, 
organic education. Together with a genetic psy- 
chology of the elementary stages of mathematical 
comprehension.) Freiburg: Herder, 1935. Pp. x + 
166. RM. 4.40.—A new system of practical school 
instruction worked out under the guidance of psy- 
chological principles, starting from the elementary 


as 
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school child’s conceptions of spatial things in his 
environment.—B, Petermann (Hamburg). 

5988. Reid, F. E. Incidental number situations in 
first grade. J. educ. Res., 1936, 30, 36-43.—Sugges- 
tions are given for the development of number situa- 
tions through various social situations which occur 
in the daily life of the classroom. Concrete social 
situations were found to be of much more frequent 
occurrence than abstract situations.—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

5989. Reilly, W. J. How to find and follow your 
career. New York: Harper, 1936. Pp. 174. $1.75. 

R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5990. Remmers, H. H. The use of the Indiana 
high school testing service. Bull. Purdue Univ. 
Stud. higher Educ., 1935, 36, 70-77.—The State High 
School Testing Service is a cooperative enterprise 
conducted by the two state universities and the two 
state teachers’ colleges. It offers standardized 
achievement tests in high school subjects on a cost 
basis to all schools in Indiana. This program is of 
value in guidance because it affords a more precise 
indication of a_ student’s achievement.—C. M. 
Louttst (Indiana). 

5991. Rivlin, H. N. Educating for adjustment. 
The classroom applications of mental hygiene. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1936. Pp. 419. $2.25.— 
This book, intended for supervisors and teachers, 
emphasizes the positive aspects of assisting in the 
pupil's adjustment rather than the correction of 
major emotional maladjustments. Stress is placed 
upon the relating of the principles of mental hygiene 
to the classroom through the teacher's attitude and 
the school activities and procedures, without pre- 
supposing in the teacher or superintendent the train- 
ing of the psychiatrist. The first part of the book 
summarizes certain psychiatric and psychological 
principles deemed necessary to understand the be- 
havior difficulties of the normal child; the second part 
is concerned with the background of problem behavior, 
including mental and physical deviations, sex con- 
flicts, home maladjustments and _ environmental 
failures. The third part is concerned with acquainting 
the teacher with such principles of mental hygiene 
and with their application as can be of help in the 
general schoolroom situation. A final chapter is 
devoted to the mental hygiene of the teacher.—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 

5992. Rothney, J.W. M. Evaluative attitudes and 
academic success. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 292- 
298.—The Allport and Vernon study of values, based 
on Spranger’s six basic types of interests or motives 
in personality, was revised for use with high school 
students, and the scores on the six sub-tests were 
correlated with achievement in school subjects. No 
significant correlations were obtained. Reliability 
coefficients for the study of values are given.—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

5993. Schrepel, M., & Laslett, H. R. On the loss 
of knowledge by junior high school pupils over the 
summer vacation. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 299- 


303.—121 pupils were given form W of the new Stan- 
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ford achievement test in May and form V 14 weeks 
later. No serious losses of subject matter occurred, 
with the possible exception of arithmetic computa- 
tion. Gains were shown in 14 of the 22 sub-tests. On 
the average, pupils of greater mental age lost less or 
gained more knowledge over the summer than did 
pupils of lesser mental age. Implications for educa- 
tional practice are discussed.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 


souri). 
5994. Schultze, W. Leistungsmessung in der 
Grundschule. (Measurement of attainments in the 


elementary school.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1936, 37, 
123-127; 136-151.—A report on the application of 
Bobertag’s tests in three public schools of Hamburg. 
Schultze discusses the processes involved in each test 
and gives correlations among the various tests. His 
conclusion is that in spite of the relatively favorable 
total accomplishment, the series could be improved 
in many respects. Nevertheless, the results prove 
that a test of this kind is well adapted to determine 
fitness for promotion, and it is also useful for a survey 
of the comparative standing of different classes.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5995. Sobel, F. S. Teachers’ marks and objective 
tests as indices of school adjustment. Teach. Coll. 
Contrib. Educ., 1936, No. 674. Pp. viii + 74.—A 
group of 172 pupils in the 7th and 8th grades were 
given the Stanford Achievement Test, Ayres Pen- 
manship Scales, mental ability test, and personality 
rating scales and tests, and were rated on socio- 
economic status. School marks and attendance 
records were available. The pupils were divided into 
three sections: the 100 whose scores on achievement 
test and school marks roughly agreed, the 36 whose 
school marks were definitely higher than their test 
score, and the 36 whose test scores were higher than 
their school marks. These groups were then com- 
pared on the various measures. The mark-superior 
group was superior in penmanship, regularity and 
punctuality in attendance, teachers’ estimates of 
effort, industry, personal attractiveness, etc. The 
test-superior group excelled in intelligence and mental 
health. The bibliography lists 48 titles —J. M. 
Stalnaker (Princeton). 


5996. Sterba, E. Schule und Erziehungsberatung. 
(School and child guidance.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 
1936, 10, 141-201.—This is a monograph devoted to 
the cooperation of psychoanalyst and teacher. Four 
case histories are given to demonstrate the technique 
of applying analysis to the schoolroom situation. It 
is pointed out that this procedure, though effective, 
does not constitute an analysis. It involved on the 
part of the teacher a receptive, non-affective, non- 
condemning, sympathetic attitude which encouraged 
the children to modify their aversions and to express 
their secret motives more freely. Gradually their 
behavior was explained to the children, while psycho- 
analytic pedagogical measures were applied. The 
changes in behavior which took place sufficed to 
facilitate these children’s progress in school and their 
adjustment to the home environment. It is suggested 
that such cooperation between analyst and teacher 
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will be fruitful for practical purposes.— H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

5997. Stout, S. E. Guidance in rural schools. 
Bull. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1935, 36, 
No. 4, 35-41.—75% of farm children must be guided 
into non-farming occupations, because the farms 
will not support a larger number. This crucial 
factor must be considered in any guidance program in 
rural schools. Consolidation or cooperation between 
rural schools is probably desirable in organizing a 
guidance program.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

5998. Tunis, J. R. Was college worth while? 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936. Pp. 246. $2.00. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5999. Tyler, R. W. Defining and measuring objec- 
tives of progressive education. Educ. Rec., 1936, 9, 
78-85.—A progress report indicating the steps which 
have been taken in the evaluation program and de- 
scribing the tasks now under way in the 30 schools 
participating in the 8-year experimental study. 
Committees are attempting to define in understand- 
able terms the objectives concerned with interests 
and attitudes, work habits and study skills, abilities 
involved in interpreting data, applying facts and 
principles to concrete situations, and sensitivity to 
significant problems. The procedures in developing 
instruments for evaluation are described.— (Courtesy 
Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

6000. Wagner, M. A. The experimental pre- 
school group of Clarke School. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 
1935, 80, 391-394.—The basic purpose of the experi- 
ment reported is to determine the curriculum which 
can most satisfactorily meet the needs of the pre- 
school deaf child. The experimental group consists 
of 6 nursery school children who ranged in age from 
3 years 7 months to 5 years when they entered in 
September, 1933. Schoolroom equipment includes 
large blocks and planks, Blox-that-Lox trains, nested 
blocks, large beads, paints, crayons, scissors and 
paste, wheel toys, balls, dolls and doll furniture, 
picture books, and wooden toy animals; outdoor 
equipment included swings, jungle gym, sand boxes, 
and inclined runways. The approach to speech read- 
ing has been made upon group experiences and items 
of interest in the classroom.—(Courtesy Child 
Develpm. Abstr.) 

6001. Waller, H. Das Ergebnis des Versuchs 
einer Heilerziehung geistig und seelisch abnormer 
Kinder in Beobachtungsklassen. (Results of an 
attempt at therapeutic education of mentally ab- 
normal children in observation classes.) Stetten- 
Basel: Schahl, 1936. Pp. 31.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

6002. Weimer, H. Die Bedeutung der Entwick- 
lungspsychologie fiir das Verstindnis von Falsch- 
leistungen. (The importance of developmental 
psychology for the understanding of falsifications.) 
Z. pidag. Psychol., 1936, 37, 130-136.—The stimulus 
to the present study is National Socialism’s control 
of education and its emphasis on attainment and 
responsibility. Falsification is due either to mistakes 
or to errors. Mistakes presuppose the greatest pos- 
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sible insight into the right, and hence entail responsi- 
bility, while in the case of errors this insight is lacking. 
Weimer applies this concept to Kroh’s schema of the 
developmental stages of the child’s mind and shows 
that the falsifications and failures at each stage are 
in the nature of errors, due not simply to ignorance 
but to the limitations and qualitative characteristics 
of the immature psyche. The distinction between 
mistake and error answers the question of correcting 
children. Overlooking the child’s mistakes is based 
on sentimentality and permits him to retain the play 
attitude too long, when he should be gaining a con- 
sciousness of work, earnestness, responsibility, and 
self-discipline. —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

6003. Wood, B. D. Guidance—its purpose, func- 
tioning and major strategy. Bull. Purdue Univ. 
Stud. higher Educ., 1935, 36, No. 4, 5-11.—Educa- 
tional guidance is not an innovation, but has been 
recognized as a problem in a general way for many 
years. In its modern aspects it can be successful 
when it is a cooperative activity of all teachers and 
not when it is treated as the concern only of the 
officially designated guidance officer.—C. M. Louttit 
(Indiana). 

6004. Worcester, D. A., & Corey, S. M. In criti- 
cism of the Detroit tests of learning aptitude. J. 


educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 258-262.—A _ detailed 
criticism of Baker and Leland’s Detroit Tests of 
Learning Aptitude: Examiner's Handbook, 1935 


“In this day and age one has reason to expect that a 
new scale, ‘a long step forward in intelligence testing!,’ 
might be standardized, and its reliability and validity 
determined, before final publication, but such hopes 
are probably naive.”"—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


[See also abstracts 5634, 5804, 5807, 5862, 5866, 
5873, 5874, 5898, 5954, 5964, 6052. } 
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6005. Arnold, J. N., & Dunlap, J. W. Nomo- 
graphs concerning the Spearman-Brown formula 
and related functions. /. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 
371-374.—Nomographs are presented for use in 
determining (1) the number of times a test must be 
lengthened to get a specified reliability, (2) the 
sampling error of a correlation estimated by the 
Spearman-Brown formula, and (3) the sampling error 
of the estimate of the number of times the test must 
be lengthened in order to get a specified reliability. 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


6006. Chapman, D. W. The scoring of matching 
tests with unequal series of items. /. educ. Psychol., 
1936, 27, 368-370.—A formula for the standard score 
on a matching test with unequal series of items is 
derived, and there is a table of the standard devia- 
tions of the expected number of correct matchings 
when from 1 to 10 items are matched with from 2 to 
15 items.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

6007. Conrad, H.S. The scoring of the rearrange- 
ment test. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 241-252. 
On the assumption that no answer to a rearrangement 
test question deserves credit unless the answer sur- 
passes that most probable by chance when the ques- 
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tion is scored by taking the sum of the differences 
between the correct and obtained serial positions of 
the items, the author determined a formula for the 
allowance that should be made for chance and pre- 
sents a table of ‘‘discredit’’ scores for questions that 
contain from 2 to 20 items. Also, there is given a 
table for the conversion of scores from the rearrange- 
ment test into values that may be added directly to 
the credits from other objective-type items.—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 


6008. Fréchet, M. On the so-called correlation 
coefficient. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 304—306.- 
The author agrees with Furfey and Daly (J. exp. 
Educ., 1935, 3, 166-169) in criticism of the use of r on 
the ground that it assumes a standard (linear) func- 
tion, but disagrees with the criticism of 7 on the same 
ground.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


6009. Furfey, P. H., & Daly, J. F. The subjective 
elements in the measurement of relationship. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 307-309.—Although ) does 
not imply a rigid standard function (as noted by 
Fréchet, J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 304-306), it 
does imply a regression curve that passes through 
the means of successive arrays, and }) may be said to 
depend on the choice of the standard regression curve. 
This is the weakness of 1, since the regression curve 
depends on the subjectively determined division of 
the scatter diagram into arrays. In an appended 
note Fréchet concurs with this criticism, but does 
not consider it to be more serious than the objection 
to any other index of correlation.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri 


6010. Guilford, J. P. Psychometric methods. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936. Pp. 566. $4.50. 
The book deals with applied statistics and seeks to 
train the student in the use of quantitative methods. 
Part I, Psychophysical Methods, covers 194 pages 
and treats the method of average error, properties of 
the normal! distribution curve, the method of minimal 
changes, equal-appearing intervals, and the constant 
methods. Part II, Psychological Scaling Methods, 
70 pages, discusses the topics of the method of paired 
comparisons, the order of merit method, and rating 
scale methods Part III, Correlation and Test 
Methods, 230 pages, covers the following: elements of 
curve fitting, simple correlation methods, multiple 
and partial correlation, mental test methods, and 
factor analysis. An appendix of 36 pages presents 
various numerical aids to calculation.—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown) 


6011. Kurtz,A.K. The use of the Doolittle method 
in obtaining related multiple correlation coefficients. 
Psychometrika, 1936, 1, 45-51.—This presentation 
calls attention to an extremely simple modification 
of the Doolittle method by means of which (1) a 
single forward solution will supply all the data neces- 

(n—1) (n-2) 
sary for — multiple correlation coefficients 
? 


instead of the usual one, or (2) the multiple correla- 
tion between each of several criteria and the same 
set of independent variables may be obtained with 
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only a little more work than is needed to obtain the 
multiple correlation between these independent 
variables and a single criterion—R. W. Russell 
(Peabody). 

6012. Roessler, E. B. Significant figures in sta- 
tistical constants. Science, 1936, 84, 289-290.—The 
author discusses the needlessness of retaining more 
figures in constants than the data warrant and ob- 
serves that the use of more significant figures than 
necessary gives a misleading impression of the 
accuracy of results. He suggests the following rule: 
in a final published constant retain no figures beyond 
the position of the first significant figure in the 
standard error; keep one more place in all computa- 
tions.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

6013. Rosander, A. C. The Spearman-Brown 
formula in attitude scale construction. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1936, 19, 486-495.—The aim of this study 
was to determine to what extent the Spearman-Brown 
formula predicted the reliability coefficients of the 
sorters or judges used in the construction of social 
attitude scales. Groups of judges of increasing 
number were asked to sort 25 statements of the Ger- 
man war guilt scale into 11 divisions according to the 
usual Thurstone technique. Next, each sorter was 
given another pack of the statements and asked to 
rank each statement according to the intensity of 
bias expressed against Germany. From both sorting 
and ranking data were obtained actual and predicted 
correlation coefficients. In order to test to what 
extent the Spearman-Brown formula as a curve fitted 
these data, the rectified form was applied in each case. 
In general, an analysis of the results shows that the 
type of sorter employed does return reliability co- 
efficients which increase according to the Spearman- 
Brown formula. This increase in reliability coefficient 
as the number of sorters is increased is as marked with 
data from ranked statements as with data from sorted 
statements.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

6014. Stephenson, W. Introduction to inverted 
factor analysis, with some applications to studies in 
orexis. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 353-370.—In- 
verted factor analysis employs persons as the variables 
rather than tests, and the population is the group of 
tests rather than the group of persons; i.e., the rows 
of the matrix are correlated. A factor in the inverted 
method is a hypothetical person, to which persons 
of a type approximate. The method therefore per- 
mits not only the determination of the type, or 
organization of traits, to which a particular indi- 
vidual belongs, but also the determination of the 
number of types necessary for the description of 
members of a population. Several groups of original 
data are used to illustrate these uses. In addition, 
the inverted method may be used to determine the 
homogeneity or heterogeneity of criteria employed 
by judges in rating individuals, and is therefore 
propaedeutic to the normal factor analysis method in 
most studies of character and personality. The 
author emphasizes the problems that are susceptible 
to attack by the inverted method, rather than the 
statistical techniques involved.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 
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6015. Thurstone, L. L. The bounding hyperplanes 
of a configuration of traits. Psychometrika, 1936, 1, 
61-68.—The present system is one of the methods of 
analyzing a configuration of psychological tests or 
traits in the problem of isolating primary factors. 
A general case is described which demonstrates that 
the determination of each bounding hyperplane of the 
trait configuration can be made independently. A 
small number of approximations depends largely on 
successful initial judgment in selecting a tentative 
subgroup which is revised by each successive approxi- 
mation until it becomes of rank (r—1).—R. W. Russell 
(Peabody). 

[See also abstracts 5665, 5732, 5737, 5778. ] 


MENTAL TESTS 


6016. Gupta, S. B. Application of newly devised 
tests to a group of 55 children to find out how the 
children, aged 7 years, reason. Jndian J. Psychol., 
1936, 11, 31-80.—The author presents an analysis of 
the responses of the children to reasoning tests based 
upon the splitting up of the story of ‘‘Darwesh and 
the Lost Camel.’”’ He finds that the reasoning of 
children is not a miniature form of adult reasoning, 
but has all the possibilities of growing into the reason- 
ing of adults, and that reasoning depends on the educ- 
tion of relations and correlates. Conclusions are 
drawn as to how a child of 7 reasons, his reasoning 
process is compared with that of an adult, and several 
conditions of success in handling thought situations 
are enumerated.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 

6017. Jalota, S. S. Memory and intelligence- 
testing. Indian J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 101-114.— 
The author presents the results and conclusions of a 
self-constructed group test of memory, using 1016 
pupils from the high schools and colleges of Lahore, 
with statistical treatment of results —L. A. Averill 
(Worcester Teachers College). 

6018. Leiter, R. G. The Leiter international 
performance scale. Univ. Hawaii Bull., 1936, 15, 
1-42.—The author has been primarily concerned 
with the construction of a reliable scale of mental 
measurement entirely non-verbal in nature which 
could be applied to subjects from the pre-school 
levels to adults. The scale depends upon individual 
performance. Detailed directions for application 
and descriptions of each test at the various age levels 
are presented. The 1430 subjects examined for 
standardization of the scale fall into two groups: 
(1) 880, ranging from 6 years to 16 years; (2) 550, of 
the same age range. Both groups constitute a 
representative cross section of the Oriental school 
population in Honolulu. Results indicate that the 
standardization of the scale is reasonably accurate 
up to age 15; therefore in calculating the intelligence 
quotients this figure is taken as the average adult 
score. Correlation by the split-half method results 
in a coefficient of reliability of .91 + .031. Data on 
race differences are presented as a by-product of the 
work on standardization and validation. When 
compared in terms of overlapping only 37.4% oi the 
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Chinese subjects scored at or beyond the average of 
the Japanese group.—R. W. Russell (Peabody). 

6019. Pescor, M. J. A further study of the Fergu- 
son form board test. Pubi. I/ith Rep., Wash., 1936, 
51, 1195-1201.—The Ferguson form board, Stanford 
Achievement Test, and Army Beta were given to 500 
inmates of the U. S. Northeastern Penitentiary 
Hospital. Ages ranged from 20 to 73 years. Correla- 
tion between Ferguson and Army Beta was .50, 
Ferguson and Stanford Achievement .15, and Army 
Beta and Stanford Achievement .46. Ferguson's 
original scoring method was found to give a better 
distribution of scores than Shimberg’s modification. 

C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

6020. Sartorius, I. C. A few tests of child intelli- 
gence. (Sound film.) New York: Erpi Picture 
Consultants, 1930. 10 min. 1 reel, 400 ft.. 16 mm. 
$50 sale.—This film gives an abbreviated introduc- 
tion to the Stanford-Binet intelligence scale. Sample 
tests from seven different year-levels are demon 
strated with a number of pupils. Some comments 
on the scoring of the tests are made.—L. F. Beck 
(Oregon). 

6021. Thurstone, L. L. A new conception of intelli- 
gence. Educ. Rec., 1936, 17, 441-450.—While a 
single total index of mental endowment such as mental 
age is very useful in differentiating those who are 
generally bright from those less endowed, it is of 
great practical and scientific importance to isolate 
those elements of intelligence which are in some 
fundamental sense primary. The multiple factor 
analysis of mental endowment has revealed seven 
primary abilities thus far: (1) number facility, 
(2) word fluency, (3) visualizing, (4) memory 
(5) perceptual speed, (6) induction, (7) verbal rea- 
soning. The description ot the intelligence of a child 
or adult in terms of these primary abilities will play 
a role in vocational and educational guidance. 
F. C. Paschal (Vanderbilt). 

6022. Tyler, R. W. Needed research in the field 
of tests and examinations. Educ. Res. Bull., Oluo 
St. Univ., 1936, 15, 151-158.—‘‘Research is needed 
in discovering types of behavior which ought to be 
appraised, in devising means for appraising each 
important type of behavior, in refining appraisal 
instruments, in interpreting test results, and in 
follow-up studies regarding the permanence ol learn 
ing.”’ Adequate appraisal of instruction requires 
especially evidence regarding “intangibles ’’ sounder 
and broader bases for comparable appraisals, score 
units which have social significance, criteria by which 
to synthesize test data, greater attention to problems 
of validity and reliability, and improvement of the 
appraisal act itself.—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh) 

[See also abstracts 5737, 5905. | 
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6023. Boynton, B. The physical growth of girls. 
A study of the rhythm of physical growth from anthro- 
pometric measurements on girls between birth and 
eighteen years. Univ. la: Stud. Child Welf., 1936, 
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12, No. 4. Pp. 105.—The physical growth of girls 
from birth to eighteen years is described by analysis 
of twenty-two anthropometric measurements. The 
aim was carried out by two major procedures: (1) 
mean growth curves and mean percentage rate 
curves for the twenty-two measurements, and (2) the 
study of some individual stature curves. The data 
consisted of 55,886 observed measurements on 1,241 
normal girls. The curves for stature, sitting height, 
and bi-iliac and bi-deltoid diameters showed four 
phases of alternating rapid and slow growth. They 
indicated a rapid increase during infancy, then a slow, 
regular growth, followed by a second period of rapid 
increase before 10-11 years, and a final interval of 
slow growth during adolescence and early maturity. 
Curves based on the other measurements showed 
varying patterns. It was found that stature at eight 
to nine years could be predicted satisfactorily from 
observed stature at six years, but that above nine 
years prediction was unsatisfactory. The growth of 
girls was compared with that of boys.—B. Wellman 
lowa). 

6024. Cacace, E: La cultura psicologica dei 
medici dell’ infanzia e l’insegnamento di psicologia 
infantile nelle scuole pediatriche. (The need of 
psychological training for pediatricians and of child 
psychology in pediatric schools.) Atti Soc. ttal. 
Progr. Sct., 1935, 3, 250-252.—The author discusses 
the need of psychological training for pediatricians 
as a basis for their work in psychopathology in 
children, and emphasizes the need for further careful 
research studies on the psychology of the very young 


child.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

6025. Conklin, E.S. Significant aspects of adoles- 
cence. Jnd. Bull. Char. Correct., 1936, No. 222, 
144—-152.—Behavioral development in adolescence 
is influenced by parental attitudes. These may take 
the form of either extreme over-protection or extreme 
under-protection. Both of these may result in similar 


maladaptive patterns.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


6026. Freeman, F. N. Intellectual growth of 
children as indicated by repeated tests. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1936, 47, No. 212, 20-34.—A composite 
mental test ‘‘was applied to several hundred children 
annually at their birthdays,”’ beginning at the age of 
8 years. The results show among other things: ‘‘The 
intellectual growth curve diminishes only slightly in 
rate from 8 years to 15 or 16 years. Intellectual 
growth continues at least to 20 years and probably 
beyond. The growth curves of individuals differ 
markedly in form. Comparatively few conform 
closely to the average. The growth curves of boys 
and girls are practically identical.” 11 charts.— 
K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 


6027. Gesell, A. Pediatrics and the supervision 
of child development. /. Pediat., 1932, 1, 38.—The 
author inquires whether development as well as 
disease falls within the scope of pediatrics. As was 
emphasized by the White House Conference sub- 
committee on psychology and psychiatry in pedi- 
atrics, not only should pediatrics deal with problems 
of physiological development but it should also in- 
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vestigate problems of mental development. Atten- 
tion is called to.the thousands of handicapped children 
and the need for their special education, which can 
best be guided by the pediatrician. The motion 
picture photography technique for developmental 
investigation is offered as a means of obtaining 
records so that an outline of the progressive differ- 
entiation of behavior forms may be built up.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

6028. Gesell, A. The mental growth of pre- 
maturely born infants. J. Pediat., 1933, 2, 676.— 
“Present data, though scanty and sometimes con- 
tradictory, indicate that prematurity of birth in 
itself does not markedly distort, hasten, or retard 
the course of mental development, when the age of 
the infant is reckoned from the time of conception.” 
In spi‘e of the many hazards of prematurity, the in- 
fant is protected somewhat by inherent factors of 
organic maturation which tend to bring about a 
normal course of mental growth. More knowledge 
of the behavior characteristics will give greater 
accuracy in diagnosis, and refinements in the hygiene 
of the premature infant will come through better 
understanding of his behavior limitations and require- 
ments.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

6029. Gesell, A. Some observations of develop- 
mental stability. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 47, No. 212, 
35-46.—‘“‘The growth of any individual is plastic, 
labile, variable. But it retains durable characteristic- 
ness and this is its stable aspect.’’ ‘Stability and 
variability coexist not as contradictory opposites, 
but as mutual complements."’ A few instances of 
the stability of individual traits in the development 
of several persons are presented and discussed.— 
K. F.. Muensinger (Colorado). 


6030. Gesell, A., & Halverson, H. M. The de- 
velopment of thumb opposition in the human infant. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 339-361.—This study is 
designed to define the criteria of thumb opposition 
and to trace the course of its development. Motion 
picture records were made of the prehensory reactions 
of 17 infants at various age levels up to 56 weeks. 
The analysis of the records is discussed under the 
topics: postures of thumb and conjoint digits, the 
ulnar radial shift, and types and degrees of thumb 
opposition. The typical developmental progression 
in the attainment and perfection of thumb opposition 
can be outlined in the categories: (1) pre-pivotal 
adduction (approximate age range 0-16 weeks); 
(2) pivoted adduction (16-28 weeks); (3) mesial 
opposition (16-28 weeks); (4) mesio-volar opposition 
(24-36 weeks); (5) volar opposition (32-52 weeks). 
Though the infant does not adopt any single method 
of prehension to the exclusion of other methods, and 
though the age zones overlap, the central develop- 
mental trend is evident. Bibliography.—E. Heid- 
breder (Wellesley). 


6031. Guilmain, E. Fonctions psycho-motrices et 
troubles du comportement. Etude de tests psycho- 
moteurs pour enfants d’age scolaire. (Psychomotor 
functions and behavior disturbances. A study of 
psychomotor tests for children of school age.) Paris: 
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Foyer Central d’Hygiéne, 1935. Pp. 125. 15 fr.— 
The author describes a series of tests suitable for un- 
covering motor deficiencies and, in part, psychological 
perversions. He reviews the psychophysiological 
bases for these psychomotor tests (behavior of the 
new-born child, tonic activity and attitudes, tonic 
activity and emotions, the progress of activity in- 
volving relationship, and emotions and consciousness 
of self in relation to the social environment). He 
gives a selection of tests with the technique and 
methods for using the results. Certain psychomotor 
types in normal and feeble-minded children are de- 
scribed. In the last section he discusses psychomotor 
re-education under its various aspects —M. UH. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

6032. Gutteridge, M. W. The duration of attention 
in young children. Aust. Coun. educ. Res. Ser., 1935, 
No. 41. Pp. 52.—Observations of the play of 417 
children aged 2 to 5 years were made by nursery 
school and kindergarten teachers. Power to attend 
increased year by year. The average length of attend- 
ing was 9.4 minutes for 2-year-olds, which increased 
to 23.8 minutes for 5-year-olds. Relation of attention 
span to sex, intelligence, temperament, home care, 
health, and origin of the activity in which engaged 
were determined. In analyzing the play activities 
in relation to age the author finds the 2-year-olds 
spending large periods of time in activities providing 
opportunity for muscular effort of large muscles. This 
interest then wanes until at 5 years there is more 
interest in expressing individual ideas through various 
media such as sewing, carpentry, block building, etc. 
The reader is cautioned to allow children ample time 
and opportunity to complete their natural attention 
periods. One of many educational implications 
states that habits of attending can be well established 
by the age of 6 years; another states that preschool 
children are chiefly interested in activities related to 
real life industries of home and community, so play 
materials of this type should be furnished them.— 
M. W. Kuenszel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 


6033. Halverson, H. M. Complications of the early 
grasping reactions. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 47, No. 
212, 47-63.—Infants aged 4 to 20 weeks were the sub- 
jects in this experiment. A wooden rod was touched 
to the open hand of an infant and the reactions re- 
corded on a motion film. It was found that the grasp- 
ing response was frequently absent. The reaction 
time was highly variable. Analysis of the cinema 
records revealed that grasping has two phases: The 
fingers are first closed and then tightened against the 
rod. The first phase is the response to contact stimu- 
lation of the palm; and the second phase is the re- 
sponse to the strain against the tendons of the fingers. 
The grasping response is not confined to the hand.— 
K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


6034. Harris, E. K. A study of the overt attention 
of young children during clinical examinations. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 480-482.—A method of 
recording overt attention quantitatively during a test 
situation, when checked against various criteria, 
proved sufficiently satisfactory to warrant its use in 
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further study of attention in clinical situations.— 
E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

6035. Hetzer, H. Die seelischen Verinderungen 
des Kindes bei dem ersten Gestaltwande. Kirper- 
seelische Entwicklungstypologie der 5-7 jihrigen. 
(The mental changes of the child with the first change 
of form. Body-mind developmental typology of the 
5-7 year child.) Leipzig: Barth, 1936. Pp. 34. 
RM. 2.50.—dZeller’s investigations have shown that 
between 5 and 7 the child’s body changes to a form 
qualitatively different from that of a young child. 
Psychological investigations with the Biihler-Hetzer 
tests and a new test series for the seventh year show 
that there is a mental change corresponding to the 
change of bodily form, and that it is possible to 
establish body-mind developmental types. Children 
of babyish,form have babyish minds and in general 
are not ripe for school, whereas children whose form 
is that of the school child are ripe for school. Children 
whose body-mind developmental type is irregular 
need therapeutic-pedagogic treatment.—H. Hetzer 
(Berlin). 

6036. Hetzer, H., & Zeller, W. Psychologische 
Beobachtungen bei konstitutionsmedizinischen Un- 
tersuchungen. (Psychological observations in con 
stitutional medical examinations.) Berlin: Richard 
Schétz, 1936. Pp. 38. RM 2.50.—The pediatrician 
can evaluate the results of a physical examination 
of a child correctly only if he understands them from 
his knowledge of the whole psy.hophysical per- 
sonality. A pediatrician and a psychologist here 
seek to find a method for the psychological observa- 
tion of children in the school-physician situation. 
The separate phases of the customary medical exam- 
ination are tested for their fruitfulness for psycho 
logical observation. An inventory of the most 
important personality characteristics is established. 
It is shown how the physician can most profitably 
evaluate the observations and of what practical 
value it is to have the physical examinations supple 
mented with psychological ones.— H. Hetzer (Berlin). 


6037. Ivanov-Smolenski, A. G. [Conditioned 
reflexes in children.} Arkh. biol. Nauk, 1935, 38, 
79-80.—A summary is given of a long series of experi 
ments with children, on excitation and inhibition in 
conditioned reflexes in response to various words. 
(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

6038. Jones, H. E. The growth study as a psycho- 
logical method. Washington: Soc. Res. Child De- 
velpm., 1935. Pp. 7.—The growth study shows the 
following characteristics: (1) it attempts to deal 
with the organism as a whole; (2) it is more interested 
in dynamic norms than static norms; (3) it tends 
increasingly to deal with the individual case; and 
(4) it emphasizes the search for relationships. Re- 
garding the fourth point several disadvantages are 
named. In spite of these, however, and the fact that 
there are other disadvantages in the growth study as 
a whole, such as the length of time required, change- 
ability of growing subjects, factors of practice, in- 
fluence of the environment, etc., the author pleads 
for wider application of the true growth study. He 
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refers to the work carried on at the Yale Anthropoid 
Station and expresses the hope that cumulative data 
of similar completeness may soon be undertaken on 
human subjects.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

6039. Kayne, G. G. Mantoux test in children 
with especial reference to home contacts. Brit. J. 
Child. Dis., 1936, 33, 20-31.—(Courtesy Child 
Develpm Abstr.) 

6040. Kugelmass, I. N. Growing superior chil- 
dren. New York, London: Appleton-Century, 1935. 
Pp. 568. $3.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


6041. Leibold, R. Akustisch-motorischer Rhyth- 


mus in friiher Kindheit. (Acoustic-motor rhythm 
in early childhood.) Arb. EntwPsychol., 1936, No. 
18. Pp. 62.—This study forms the experimental basis 
of Leibold’s theory of the evolution of rhythm. 60 
children under six years were observed, to determine 
whether they spontaneously tapped out rhythms and 
how they imitated rhythmic tapping. The easiest 


and genetically the earliest form was the “primitive 


rhythm” @¢dzdddz, which dominates all lullabies 


| children’s songs. Other related forms are added to 


and 


this rhythm. The author realizes that his theory is 
opposed to the developmental series of rhythmical 
orms propounded by Wundt and adopted by many 


scientific students of music and teachers. Leibold 
also discusses the development of rhythmical capaci- 
ties and the origin of acoustic patterns.—W. Letbold. 

6042. Levy, D. M. Hostility patterns in sibling 
rivalry experiments. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 
6, 183-257.—Using standardized play situations in 
which a child is exposed to a play of dolls, brother or 
sister doll observing a new baby at the mother’s 
breast, the writer has made an analysis of the activity 
of 12 three- and four-year-olds. Activity was stimu- 
lated by encouragement in the first trials and by 
activating hostility in later trials. Items of behavior 
were classified according to their obvious meaning in 
terms of purposive activity. Several forms of ‘“‘pre- 
vention of hostility’’ are described, and they occur 
more forcibly among the children who actually ex- 
perience difficulty with a sibling than with others. 
Hostility patterns differ, but repeat themselves for 
each child. The repetition of the order of objects 
attacked is determined by certain features in the 
psychic life of the child, e.g., major attack on the 
breast where feeding problems exist. The manifesta- 
tions of hostility on the objects vary from slight 
movements to primitive crushing, tearing, and biting, 
and thus provide a rough measure of hostility. Graphs 
for the various patterns of hostility illustrating the 
course of hostile and preventive movements show in 
general a gradual elimination of “prevention of 
hostility’’ in favor of active hostile behavior. This 
indicates that the therapeutic objective of breaking 
through barriers to primitive feeling in the play situa- 
tion until a full release is achieved tends to be reached. 
Activities of “‘restoration’’ and ‘defense’ are also 
described. Several pages of records are appended.— 
J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

6043. Longstaff, H. P. Preliminary results of a 
study of mothers’ opinions of children’s radio pro- 
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grams. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 416-419.—Inter- 
views with mothers by students reveal definite atti- 
tudes toward children’s radio programs, advertising 
and products that are important for sponsors to eval- 
uate.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

6044. Louttit, C. M. Clinical psychology: a hand- 
book of children’s behavior problems. New York: 
Harpers, 1936. Pp. xx + 695.—This book represents 
the attempt of the author to organize the materials of 
clinical psychology into a somewhat systematic pres- 
entation. Clinical psychology is considered as a field 
of applied psychology, but the writer emphasizes 
throughout his argument that the work of clinical 
psychology rests also upon medicine, education, and 
sociology. The presentation is limited to the be- 
havioral problems of children, and is organized into 
4 parts. Part I, 3 chapters, presents a discussion of 
diagnostic methods, the anamnesis and the psycho- 
metric techniques. Part II, 4 chapters, describes 
problems related to abilities. In Part III, 6 chapters, 
such “primary behavior problems” as juvenile delin- 
quency, conduct problems, speech defects, and the 
psychoneuroses are discussed. Part IV discusses 
problems correlated with organic disabilities. An 
alphabetized list of references filling 43 pages is 
appended.—J. Mc V. Hunt (Brown). 

6045. Low, A. A. Studies in infant speech and 
thought. Part I. Urbana, Ill.: Univ. Illinois Press, 
1936. Pp. 71. $1.00.—The author claims that the 
distinguishing feature of this study lies in the combina- 
tion and integration of a number of older methods to 
form an essentially new methodology for investigating 
children’s speech. The principal characteristics of the 
method are these: (1) it is quantitative; (2) it is 
longitudinal, as opposed to the more common type of 
cross-sectional study; (3) it concerns itself with the 
development of the unit of language, the sentence, 
rather than with isolated items; (4) it furnishes a 
scheme for eliminating chronological age in comparing 
records of different children by allocating each stage of 
development to a relative interval from the point of 
final mastery of the sentence. Analyses are presented 
for two hildren.—(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

6046. Markey, O. B., & Noble, H. An evaluation 
of the masculinity factor in boarding home situations. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 258-267.—‘‘In a 
study of 35 boarding homes, the boarding mother was 
found to be the more ‘masculine’ parent in a large 
number of instances. These results are worthy of 
further investigation in a larger series of cases, with a 
more determined case work emphasis on this factor.” 
—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


6047. Mazzeo, M. Sviluppo psichico del bambino 
e del fanciullo. (Psychological development in the 
infant and young child.) Folta med., Napoli, 1934, 
No. 21; 1935, No. 4, 1211-1218; 198-211.—The author 
discusses the first movements of babies and their 
reflexes and senses. He also gives their psychological 
manifestations, such as language, curiosity, attention, 
and play activities.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 


6048. McCloy, C. H. Appraising physical status. 
The selection of measurements. Univ. Ja Stud. Child 
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Welf., 1936, 12, No. 2. Pp. 126.—The selection of 
anthropometric measurements for the purpose of 
evaluating physical status is discussed, taking into 
consideration the following types of measurements: 
body build, or physical constitution, measurements 
used in the prediction of. normal weight, measure- 
ments of fat and subcutaneous tissue, limb girth and 
breathing capacity. Landmarks and techniques are 
described.— B. Wellman (lowa). 


6049. McGraw, M. B. Development of reflexive 


and adaptive behavior patterns in infants. (Film.) 
New York: Normal Child Development Clinic, 
Columbia Medical Center, 1935. 8 reels. Terms on 


application.—A series of 8 reels, each approximately 
450 feet, reveals the sequential development of par- 
ticular behavior patterns in infants. The subjects 
were Johnny and Jimmy; the films thus show also the 
influence of special exercise upon the development of 
each activity studied; they have been edited to show 
the process of development and the comparative and 
contrasting effects of special exercise. The first three 
reels include activities in which little influence could 
be attributed to the factor of exercise; the last five 
reels show activities in which distinct differences were 
brought out during the period of practice. The group- 
ing is as follows: (1) Development of the Moro reflex, 
the suspension grasp reflex, postural adjustments to 
an inverted position, and voluntary reaching-pre- 
hensile. (2) Phases in the development of crawling 
and creeping and the gradual development of adap- 
tive behavior to cutaneous irritation, such as pin 
prick. (3) Development of a sitting posture; erect 
locomotion from the reflex steps to independent walk- 
ing; and the assumption of an erect posture, i.e., 
development in the act of rising from a recumbent to 
a standing position. (4) Swimming and skating be- 
havior. (5) Phases in the development of ascending 
and descending inclined planes. (6) Development of 
methods of getting off pedestals of varying heights, 
and jumping behavior. (7) Development in the pur- 
positive manipulation of graded pedestals for obtain- 
ing suspended objects. (8) Purposive manipulation 
of graded boxes for obtaining suspended lures; also 
developmental phases in the acquisition of tricycling. 
These films portray the first two years of the twins’ 
life. It requires about an hour and forty-five minutes 
to show the entire series. Each reel is a complete 
unit.—M. B. McGraw (Columbia). 


6050. Meredith, H. V. Physical growth of white 
children; a review of American research prior to 1900. 
Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1936, No. 2. Pp. 
83.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


6051. Meyer, A. Das Kleinkind und seine Um- 
welt. (The young child and his environment.) Z. 
bsychoanal. Pddag., 1936, 10, 93-102.—An attempt 
to picture the world as the child experiences it. The 
main part of the article is concerned with comparing 
a child’s height and body size with the average meas- 
urements of adults, pieces of furniture, and animals. 
It is assumed that these must appear monstrous to 
the child. Intervening objects divide space so that a 
room appears much larger and more intricately re- 
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cessed than to an adult, and all objects are often per- 
ceived in truncated and distorted form. Childhood 
memories magnifying the size of objects and scenes 
are evidences of the distorted world of childhood, and 
are explained as based on the child’s body size.— 
O. N. de Weerdi (Beloit). 


6052. Morgan, J. J. B. The psychology of the 
unadjusted school child. (Rev. ed.) New York: 
Macmillan, 1936. Pp. vii + 339. $2.25.—The 
contents of the present edition have been changed so 
as to enable the teacher, to whom this book is mainly 
directed, to apply mental-hygiene principles to school 
situations more easily than was possible from the 
earlier edition. Among the subjects discussed are 
defense mechanisms, memory distortions, day-dream- 
ing, fears, feelings of insecurity, compensation, 
instability, intellectual defect, and delinquency. Each 
chapter has a section of practical hints for teachers 
and questions for review. The subject matter is 
made concrete by numerous illustrations drawn from 
the author’s experience with children seen at the 
Northwestern University Psychological Clinic. List 
of selected readings and index.—D. Shakow (Worces- 
ter State Hospital). 

6053. Mott, S. M. The development of concepts. 
A study of children’s drawings. Child Develpm., 
1936, 7, 144-148.—When the drawings made by 138 
school children who had been asked on successive days 
to draw ‘‘a person,” ‘“‘a man,’’ “‘a man and something 
else’’ were analyzed with particular reference to the 
extent and nature of the activities portrayed, a com- 
parison of these activity ratings with scores on the 
Marston personality rating scale showed a correlation 
coefficient of .66, higher than that obtained with 
tests of either intelligence or drawing ability. The 
author interprets this result as evidence of a sig- 
nificant interrelation between a conceptual awareness 
of one’s environment and the overt expression of this 
awareness in one’s associations with others.—F. D. 
McTeer (Wayne University). 

6054. Miiller, F. Untersuchungen iiber die Bildung 
von Begriffstimmungen bei Landschulkindern. (Stud 
ies on the definition of concepts by rural school 
children.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1936, 37, 166-175. 
Miiller applied Ober’s series of test words, which the 
latter had used with city children, to 400 rural boys 
and girls between 6 and 12 years, equally divided 
among the well, average and poorly endowed groups. 
Although Miiller’s results agree with Ober’s except 
for some differences in percentages, no general com- 
parisons between rural and urban children can be 
made from these studies. Individual definitions de- 
crease with increasing age, and all varieties diminish 
in favor of logical statement. One developmental 
stage does not exclude others; use and activity defini- 
tions decrease but do not disappear. In the four 
lower grades the idea of obvious use predominates. 
The general appearance of logically correct, associated 
concepts is first noted at the end of the eleventh year. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


6055. Nelson, V. L. An analytical study of child 
learning. Child Develpm., 1936, 7, 95-114.—Per- 
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formance records of 67 preschool children in dealing 
with a simplified problem in rational learning (after 
Peterson and Haught) show that although the children 
require more time and make more errors, their per- 
formance is in no essential characteristic different from 
that of adults. ‘“‘The elimination of logical errors does 
show the ability of children as young as three years to 
use the method of learning termed rational in adults.”’ 

F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 

6056. Netto, L. [Physiopsychology of puberty. ] 
Arch. Pediat. (Rio de Janeiro), 1935, 7, 231.—The 
author describes the physiopsychologic changes that 
occur in both sexes in puberty and pleads for educa- 
tion and understanding of the growing boy or girl 
at this time Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 
Pellettieri, A. J. Friends: factors involved 
Nash- 


6057 
in friendship-making among adolescent boys. 


ville: Author, 1935. Pp. xii + 102. $1.00.—What 
factors contribute to friendship formation and dura- 
tion among adolescent boys? A schedule (which “‘is 


not a questionnaire, but more nearly a completion 
type of information finder’’), consisting of 39 items, 
was administered, individually and by group, to 449 
boys (major age range, 11-17), “representing a good 
ross-section of the population’’ (especially urban 
communities). Of the total, 163 boys were from two 
Nashville junior high schools; homes of the remaining 
» were studied at summer camps of private, 
emi-private, or charitable nature, were scattered 
rhout Georgia, Ohio, North Carolina, Virginia, 

New York, and New Jersey. Replies to 
le were verified wherever possible. Results 
friendships are formed most frequently 
vetween boys (1) of approximately equal age, (2) of 
<imately the same height and weight, (3) within 

of one another in school, (4) living in the 
ighborhood, (5) attending the same school, 
se parents are friends, (7) who belong to the 
factors of little importance in 


26 wi 


ime clubs or teams; 

friendship formation were (1) school marks, and 
?) economic status, as indicated by ownership of 
utomobile or telephone. Other observations in- 
lude: (1) positive relationship between duration of 


friendships and age, proximity of homes, attendance 
at the same school, interparental friendships, and 
ership in same club or team; (2) chief cause of 
disruption of friendship is mobility or moving away; 
and (3) influence of distance and interparental friend- 
ships gradually decreases with increasing maturity of 
Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

6058. Phelan, M. I. An empirical study of the 
ideals of adolescent boys and girls. Washington: 
Catholic Univ. Press, 1936. Pp. xii + 155. $1.25.— 
[he present study presents an analysis of the ideals of 
a group of adolescent boy and girls and their reasons 
for selecting these particular ideals, together with an 
evaluation by teachers and pupils of a definite plan 
in teaching ideals. The subjects employed were 
members of coeducational parochial schools and 
ranged in grade through elementary school and high 


mem 


the boys.- 
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school. The author lists religious qualities as a deter- 
mining factor in choosing an ideal and concludes that 
there is “need of modifying present methods of 
teaching religion and morality to include the develop- 
ment of ideals to serve as unifying centers.’"—R. W. 
Russell (Peabody). 

6059. Stogdill, R. M. The measurement of atti- 
tudes toward parental control and the social adjust- 
ments of children. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 359- 
367.—Questionnaire items for the two types of 
attitudes significant in determining the adjustments of 
children were submitted for rating on a 7-point scale 
of agreement-disagreement. ‘‘Psychologists, on the 
average, approve of freedom for children and dis- 
approve of strong external control. They approve 
of an extravert social adjustment in a child, and 
disapprove of extremely introvert behavior. Stu- 
dents, in general, take a neutral stand on these ques- 
tions. Parents, on the average, express the belief 
that children should have some freedom, but at the 
same time they insist that children should be kept 
under control so strict as to render this freedom prac- 
tically inoperative. As compared with psychologists, 
parents approve of introvert and disapprove of 
extravert social behavior.’’-—R. S. Schultz (Psycho- 
logical Corporation). 

6060. Thompson, H. Sleep requirements during 
infancy. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 47, No. 212, 64-73. 
—Parents were interviewed at regular periods regard- 
ing the sleep of 107 infants during their first year of 
life. The decrease in average sleeping time is reported 
in tabular and graphic form. The variability among 
individuals is discussed.— K. F. Muensinger (Colo- 
rado). 

6061. Washburn, R. W. A simultaneous observa- 
tion-and-recording method with specimen records of 
activity patterns in young children. Psychol. Monogr., 
1936, 47, No. 212, 74-82.—A preliminary report of 
the problem of ‘‘observing and recording the various 
activity patterns seen in young children during free 
play periods indoors and outdoors.”’ A list of 20 
symbols is given to be used by the observer in record- 
ing the various types of activity a child is displaying. 
Some sample records are presented and discussed.— 
K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


6062. Witty, P. A. Exploitation of the child of 
high intelligence quotient. Educ. Method, 1936, 
March, 298-304.—The author questions the pro- 
priety of publicizing and making dogmatic predictions 
about the numbers and futures of children found to 
have high IQ’s. He asks that these children be given 
opportunity to strive for goals commensurate with 
their ability and provided with challenging work; 
that their special interests be discovered, and that 
these interests be given opportunity for expression.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

[See also abstracts 5621, 5634, 5663, 5669, 5706, 

5802, 5848, 5861, 5871, 5875, 5911, 5914, 6001, 

6002, 6016. ] 
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“This volume is in itself an example of ‘Psychology Applied’ ...” 
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i ADOPTIONS 


Psychologists Merit More Respect 


In the preface of his recent psychology textbook, Prof. 
Wendell White wisely observes that psychologists have 
been so completely dominated by investigation and re- 
search that they have often failed to diffuse the large 
body of valuable data already amassed for human 
welfare and industrial progress. It is time that psy- 
chology asserted its position along with medicine, as 
an applied or practical science. Dr. Crane’s textbook 
attempts to prove psychology is a practical science. 


“The reader of Crane’s Psychology Applied cannot help 
but feel that this textbook is really and truly a presenta- 
tion of ‘applied’ materials and methods. So many books 
on thee see em miss the mark. Crane’s book makes 
a direct hit. —Dr. HAROLD Boraas, Department of Phil. 
and Education, Alfred University 

* * * 
“I have used Crane’s textbook for two years as the basic 
text in my courses in applied psychology. Professor 
Crane's text makes it possible to offer the course in 
applied psychology as a reward to those who have taken 
the rather difficult introductory course in psychology. 
Crane's text has helped me out of many awkward teach- 
ing situations, situations created by a popular demand 
for psychology, yet a professional interest that holds to 
psychology as a natural science. Crane has brought to- 
gether a happy combination of fact, theory, and applica- 
tion of psychology.” —Pror. GEorGE C. SEECK, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Milligan College. 

* * * 
“Crane's Psychology Applied from the standpoint of style, 
content, and mechanical make-up is in my opinion the 
outstanding textbook in applied psychology. Students are 
not merely satisfied to read assignments but want to read 
ahead. Illustrations and reading references at the end of 
each chapter add to its value as a basic text.’’—PRor. 
FREDERICK G. LivinGoop, Department of Education, 
Washington College. 
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Already Crane’s Psychology Applied 
has had 191 classroom adoptions in 
i6 states of the United States and 


Canada: 


Mt. Holyoke College . . Massachusetts 
Ohio Wesleyan . . . . . « Qhio 
Cornell University . . . . New York 
College of the Holy Names . California 
Miss. Delta St. Teachers . . Mississippi 
Univ. of British Columbia . . Camada 
Brigham Young University . . . Utah 
University of Denver... . Colorado 
University of Minnesota . . Minnesota 
University of N. Dakota . . N. Dakota 
Loyola University . . . . Chicago 
Boston University . . . Massachusetts 
University of Western Ontario Canada 
University of S. California . . California 
University of Rochester . . New York 
University of Delaware . . . Delaware 
University of Kentucky . . . Kentucky 
University of Nebraska . . Nebraska 
University of lowa . . ., + Se 
University of Arizona. . . . Arizona 
University of Idaho . . . . . Idaho 
University of Kansas City . . Missouri 
University of Washington . Washington 
University of Wisconsin . . Wisconsin 
University of So. Carolina . S. Carolina 
New York University . . . New York 
Columbia University . . . New York 
Indiana University . . . . . Indiana 
Miami University. . . . . . Ohio 
Western Reserve University . . . Ohio 
Yale University . . . . Connecticut 
Kansas State Teachers College . . Kansas 
Massachusetts State College . . Amberst 
Franklin & Marshall College Pennsylvania 
Arkansas State College . . . Arkansas 
New Mexico Military Inst. . New Mexico 
Fla. State College for Women ._ . Florida 
N. Jersey State College—Women . N. J. 
Hope College. . . . . . Michigan 
Lawrence College . . . . Wisconsin 
Central Y.M.C.A. College. . . Chicago 
College St. Scholastica. . . . Duluth 
College of St. Thomas. . . . St. Paul 





